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THE APPROACH OF THE BALLOT. 


INCE we last wrote of vote by ballot there has been 
a marked improvement in its prospects. The elec- 
tions have proved its continued necessity, and have almost 
induced Mr. Gladstone to propose what we were always 
certain he would not resist. Amongst the open converts to 
the ballot is Mr. Glyn, the party-manager of the Liberals, 
and the subject is to be brought forward early in the session, 
not by Mr. Berkeley, or any member of the non-official 
Radical party, but by the distinguished diplomatist Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who returns to Parliament with unmodified 
opinions after a long and honourable service abroad. A 
great ballot meeting is about to be held, and it will assemble 
under the pleasing auspices of assured victory. In fact, if 
we were to say that the ballot had passed from the category 
of things that cannot be to the category of things that must 
be, we should hardly exaggerate the change that has taken 
place. But there will still be strong opposition, and, un- 
fortunately, the Liberals will be peppered with shot from 
their own arsenal. In opposing the ballot, Mr. Mill has 
supplied the Tories with courage and confidence, if not with 
ideas ; for the stupid party is never so pleased as when it can 
fight under cover of intellectual ability and eminence. De 
Tocqueville and Mill are much slighted when their writings 
make for liberty ; but they are very Dagons in the eyes of 
Tory Philistines whenever they bring into doubt or odium 
any article of the Liberal creed. The plain truth is, that 
the carrying of the ballot, so far as it,is done by debate, 
will consist in the refutation of Mr. Mill’s case against it. 
The argument which has to be overthrown has two 
branches. With the first we dealt before the elections, 
when we urged that however absolutely the franchise was 
a trust, it was a trust to be exercised not under the 
coercion of the unenfranchised, but in accordance with the 
trustee’s—that is the voter’s—conscientious view of the 
common good ; and that such a trust held on such conditions 
could not be faithfully executed by a great proportion of 
voters in any other way than under a system of secret voting. 
In'fact, to fulfil the trust the voter ought to be free. Mr. 
Mill, who usually rather overrates the perfectibility of man- 
kind, has chosen on this subject to assume that, if left free, 
the voter will vote for his own class-interests; and he 
assumes that a public accountability will check this tendency. 
But he overlooks the circumstance that the only public 
accountability which has any effect is that which renders 
men accountable to those for whose opinion they care. Take 
a case which will commend itself to many judgments. 
Suppose a question affecting the demands of the industrial 
classes to be at issue in a particular election. Suppose the 
industrial classes, to claim something totally unjust. With 








' vote a lie which does great harm? In brief, our reply to 


open voting a certain number of workmen can, by the inter- 
position of the masters, be induced to vote rightly ; but this 
is not responsibility to public opinion ; nor is it in any way 
the sort of accountability which Mr. Mill desires—in fact, 
it is sheer influence and intimidation. Such working-men 
voters as open voting did not hand over bound to their em- 
ployers would, indeed, be subject to public opinion ; but 
would it be a public opinion which would compel them te 
vote in the interests of society and against the unjustifiable 
wishes of their class? By no means. The only public opinion 
they would care for would be the opinion of their fellows in the 
trade. Whether the voting were open or secret, the mass of 
the voters would go, under the circumstances we have here sup- 


_ posed, with theirclass, Open voting, except asaffording oppor- 


tunities for intimidation by the masters, would not cause a 
single workman to vote in the interest of the nation and 
against his class; on the contrary, it would prevent any 
minority there might be from voting as their consciences 
dictated against the received opinions of their mates, In 
this trust argument Mr. Mill has made three grand mis- 
takes. He has failed to see that if voting is a trust, the 
trust will be best exercised by treating it as a right. He 
has, secondly, much overrated the temptation to support 
class interests as against national interests. Thirdly, he has 
imagined an operation of comprehensive public opinion upon 
individual voters through the machinery of open voting, 
which has no existence whatever in fact. 

So much for the first branch of Mr. Mill’s argument ; and 
we are all the freer to deal with it in this way because 
Mr. Mill has most distinctly made the issue to turn on 
points of fact. He declines to taboo secret voting as skulking 
or cowardice. “Secrecy,” he says, “is justifiable in some 
cases, imperative in some, and it is not cowardice to seek 
protection against evils which are honestly avoidable. Nor 
can it be reasonably maintained that no cases are conceivable 
in which secret voting is preferable to public. But I must 
contend that these cases, in affairs of a political character, 
are the exception, and not the rule.” We are quite content 
to meet Mr. Mill on this ground. It is fréquently said he 
is too logical ; but no man can be too logical. Mr. Mill’s 
fault in the ballot discussion is that he has not ascertained 
facts“ nor appreciated probabilities, With this criticism 
as a cue, let us advance to the second branch of his 
argument, which is, that the ballot would conduce to in- 
dividual untruthfulness, Who can help marvelling at the 
stress laid upon this objection by a moralist whose ideas of 
public duty are so lofty and exacting as are Mr. Mill's? 
Does he deem it consistent with the accustomed elevation 
of his ethics to teach the people of this country that it is a 
far greater sin to utter a lie which does no harm than to 
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the “l¥ing "argument is this :—Where lying takes place 
under the ballot it isithe lesser of twe evils ; bmt, as a. matter 
of fact, wery little lyimg takes place wmnder the ballot, because 
where the ballot comes there-is freedom. No questions are 
asked, and no lies are told. 

Sydney Smith made precisely the same mistake as Mr. Mill. 
He drew a very amusing picture of the voter by ballot who, in 
order to conceal his vote, would have all his life to shout the 
wrong cries, to cheer the wrong speakers, to sing the wrong 
songs, and to drink the wrong toasts. No such situation 
would ever arise. Sydney Smith himself suggests its im- 
possibility. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says he, “is voting so public as 
where it is secret.” This is quite true. But is secret voting 
therefore valueless ? On the contrary, it is secrecy which 
emancipates the voters, by rendering it impossible to hold 
them to a corrupt bargain, or to secure the results of undue 
influence over them. Voters being emancipated, those who 
would enslave them are powerless, and no longer pretend to 
power. As a rule, they do not even bear malice, but 
accept their new helplessness with cheerful resignation, 
hoping to carry their points, if at all, by their own personal 
popularity. To a certain extent, this works; for personal 
popularity, so long as men are men, will always run political 
conviction’ very hard; but, whether it works or not, a man 
of popular demeanour leaves those under his influence unin- 
timidated. They vote openly because they can vote secretly ; 
they conceal nothing, because they are not bound to reveal 
anything. When the slaves in Massinger’s “Bondman” 
have liberated themselves by arms, they yield up their 
freedom at the sight of whips in the hands of the masters 
whom they have just defeated. So if you established secret 
voting, and thus made all voters, after a little experience of 
its working, frank and free politicians, you might reduce 
many again to subserviency and insincerity by reintro- 
ducing open voting, even though under the secret system 
they never made a secret of how they voted. The crucial 
point in this part of the question, as in that relating to 
voting as a trust, is the freedom of the voter. He will 
imdeed vote openly if he vote freely; but he cannot be 
absolutely free so long as his vote is compulsorily open. 
Far more insincere songs are sung and insincere toasts drank 
by voters who, for their own credit’s sake, make their politics 
tally with their votes, over which they have no control, 
than would be sung or drunk even at the outset of a system 
of secret voting ; and only at the outset would any tempta- 
tion to lying present itself. 

The illustrations by which Mr. Mill supports the wld 
Sydney Smith view are singularly weak and astonishingly 
ignorant. For instance, in the course of an argument re- 
pudiating the analogy of balloting in clubs, Mr, Mill 
observes that it does not necessarily or naturally lead to 
lying. He must surely have forgotten that when a man 
wants to get his friend into a club, he canvasses the mem- 
bers. Does every man who means to put in a black ball 
make a point of announcing his intention when thus can- 
vassed ? Do not mest men under such circumstances leave 
it to be supposed that they will do what they can to secure 
the election of the very candidate whom they mean to 
exclude? There is, perhaps, no subject upon which more 
delusive cant is talked than on the comparative truthfulness 
of the upper and lower classes. Mr. Mill is equally un- 
fortunate in his proofs that the ballot is no longer needed. 
Let any man who knows English counties and towns judge 
of the statement that “a good tenant can now feel that he 
is as valuable to his landlord as his landlord to him; a 
prosperous tradesman can afford to feel independent of any 
een customer.” So far from this securing indepen- 

, it was a common circumstance, even in the late 
Westminster election, for tradesmen in a large way of 
business to abstain from voting altogether, because they had 

eustomers on both sides; while as to tenants, we 
were lately informed that in all the prosperous Lancashire 
estates of a certain leading peer there is only one farmer 
who deems himself sufficiently independent to vote con- 
trary to his landlord’s colour. Mr. Grenfell, who stood with 
Mr. Gladstone for South-West Lancashire, got into an angry 
correspondence after bis defeat, through the significant cir- 
cumstance of a number of Lord Sefton’s tenants having 
been, as was alleged, induced by circulars and speeches 
emanating from Lord Derby’s household and adherents 


to suppose that it would not be displeasing to Lord Sefton | 
| reading and intelligence in a thousand has a knowledge of 


if his own cousin were beaten. In the whole corre- 
spondence there was no question whatever of the principles 


or opinions of the voters, It was taken for granted that — 








all Lord Sefton’s tenants would vote for the Liberal, and 
when a number of them did not, Mr. Grenfell bit his 
thumb at Admiral Hornby, a retainer of Lord Derby, 
because these ‘voters, rightfully his, as a member of the 
Croxteth family, were said to have been surreptitiously 
got at by Knowsley intrigues. Such stories—though not 
perhaps such open scandals—might be matched in every 
county in England ; and as to the boroughs, they positively 
teemed at the late election with cases of intimidation and 
influence such as nothing can possibly prevent, except the 
secrecy of the vote. 

Only on one point does Mr. Mill make an observation 
worthy of his quick and subtle intelligence. He advances 
the seeming paradox that the spread of bribery proves the 
ballot to be unnecessary. “The growth of bribery,” he 
says, “so loudly complained of, and the spread of the con- 
tagion to places formerly free from it, are evidence that the 
lecal influences are no longer paramount, that the electors 
now vote to please themselves, and not other people.” If this 
were fully true, it would be a strange illustration of Mr. Mill’s 
theory that public voting develops the idea of trusteeship, 
as distinguished from the idea of property in reference to the 
franchise. There is, however, a considerable amount of truth 
in the suggestion that bribery and intimidation are antago- 
nistic to each other. Where intimidation has prevailed, bribery 
has often been brought in to rectify the balance ; but let us 
at least recognise the fact that if there had been secret 
voting neither the disease nor the antidote would have 
existed. Landlords and customers could not have intimi- 
dated ; candidates would not have needed to meet intimida- 
tion by pecuniary corruption. Nor can any one doubt that, 
where the remedy is so vile, it would be better to prevent the 
disease than to cure it. At present, however, we are making 
a special effort to destroy the atrocious remedy, bribery, with- 
out removing the virulent disease, intimidation. From Mr. 
Mill’s own point of view, the prevention of bribery by the 
Bribery Bill will naturally tend to the revival and increase 
of intimidation, which bribery in the past has done some- 
thing to check. We are absolutely bound, therefore, to 
follow the Bribery Billj by the ballot. If we do not, we 
shall have given a downright advantage to the intimidators, 
and, in striking at the impurity, shall have prostrated 
lower than ever the independence, of the electoral com- 
munity. 

There is nothing in all that Mr. Mill has written 
on the subject to invalidate the practical and moral argu- 
—_ in favour of secret voting. If the franchise is a 
right, the ballot is an essential security of the possessor of 
the right. If the franchise is a trust, the ballot is an essen- 
tial instrument for the general fulfilment of the trust. If it 
were to lead to denying votes that had been given, that would 
be a lesser evil than giving votes which are mere records of 
intellectual, moral, and political abasement. But it would 
not lead to the denial of votes or lying of any kind, for it 
would make voters free, and free men need not, and, as a 
rule, do not, lie. In short, without the ballot there is, ina 
comprehensive sense, no suffrage. ‘‘ What,” says Mr. Grote, 
“is the difference between taking away a man’s vote alto- 
gether and taking away from him the liberty of voting as 
he inwardly prefers? Is not the number of genuine and 
bond-fide electors just as much influenced by the one act as 
by the other?” It follows that Parliamentary Reform, 
which Mr. Disraeli says is completed, cannot be deemed a 
finished work until all voters have the ballot, without which 
any voter's suffrage may be unreal. 





PRIMOGENITURE AND ENTAIL. 


wer has been a great amount of nonsense written, 

and still more nonsense talked, about what is called 
“the Law of Primogeniture and Entail.” Every political 
sciolist has his little fling at the landed proprietors, 
and this subject always takes the lead in his denunciations, 
All he really knows about the matter is that somehow eldest 
sons are generally in possession of the landed estates, while 
the younger ones are in the Church, the army, the navy, or 
the Civil Service, and he immediately assumes that there is 
some law of William the Conqueror still unrepealed which 
renders such a descent inviolable until a Reformed Parlia- 
ment shall repeal the law. Really, not one man of ordinary 


the subject, and so these wild declamations are received as 
true. What is actually the law and the custom by which 
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estates are kept in the hands of eldest sons, and what 
changes tan ba.made for the better, are consequently ques- 
tions of some importance. 

There are three ways, by either of which a man may 
come into possession of an estate. It may descend to him 
as heir-at-law for want of a will; it may be left to him by 
will ; or it may come to him under a settlement. Almost 
all the large estates are held under the last of these ways. 
Of the first, little need be said. It is comparatively seldom 
a landowner dies without having provided for the succession 
to his estates, either by will or by settlement ; and usually, 
when such a thing does happen, it is because he desires his 
heir-at-law to succeed to the whole landed estate ; if any 
alteration were made in the descent of intestates’ real estate, 
the case of a landowner dying without in some way indicating 
his successor would be almost unknown. Occasionally a 
case of hardship does arise through the present law of descent, 
and it is desirable that in this respect there shonld be an 
alteration. Such alteration would be very simple. There 
is already a statute providing for the division of the personal 
estate of intestates between their next of kin in certain 
shares, and against the principle of such division there has been 
no objection made. Let, then, an Act be passed putting the 
real estate of intestates upon the same footing, and there is an 
endat ofce of the law of primogeniture of which we have heard 
so much. Such an alteration would probably not affect 
many hundred acres of land in a generation, and certainly 
would not satisfy those whose object it is to break up the 
large landed estates throughout the country. Then, as to 
what is called the “ Law of Entail,” but which is simply a 
practice and not a law at all, to what does it really amount ! 
We have always prided ourselves in England upon our 
liberty—not only our political but our social liberty ; are 
we prepared to surrender that? for nothing less than such 
surrender will prevent the present practice of entail. The 
law has long ago stepped in to hinder such practice from 
becoming a scandal, and has precluded any man from in- 
alienably directing the descent of his estates for more than 
a life or lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards ; so 
that an entail can only be kept inviolable by each generation 
repeating the entailing process, either by will or by settle- 
ment, otherwise the entail may be cut off, and the land be 
made subject to the unrestricted disposition of the owner in 
possession. The practice, accordingly, is for the tenant for 
life, upon the marriage of his eldest son to make a settlement 
of the estates, reserving a life interest to himself, a life 
interest to his eldest son, with certain powers of 
raising portions for younger children, and a_provi- 
sion for the intended wife. This process is repeated by 
each generation. The like arrangement can of course be 
made by will as well as by settlement. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, too, that the tenant for life of a large estate has the 
unrestricted use of all the rentals, What with the provisions 
made for his younger brothers and his sisters and for the 
widow of the last tenant for life, which are charged upon the 
estate, his position is often one of greater dignity than ease ; 
for it is not the custom to turn all the younger sons and all 
the daughters adrift penniless upon the world. Are we 
prepared to limit the disposing power which an owner now 
has over his property, so far as to say that all his children, 
or all his next of kin, shall share in such property in certain 
proportions? in fact, to practically abolish both wills and 
settlements, for nothing less than this will effect a chan 
in the customary descent of real property. Shall we forbid 
a father excluding any one or more of his children from 
a proportionate share in his land? We know that 
eldest sons, who have a certain and unpreventable life 
interest in their father’s estate after their father’s death, are 
apt to run riot. If each child is certain tosueceed to a pro- 
portionate share, according to the number of children, 
parental authority will undoubtedly be weakened ; but in 
these days, when moral influence is supposed to be omnipotent, 
and physical punishment has gone out of date, such a consi- 
deration is of little weight. There are, however, other results 
to be thought of, The one best known is the extremely small 
holdings into which land becomes subdivided, in a few 
generations, under such a system. To this subdivision as 
affecting the State there are both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. A man who is a landowner, let his piece of land be 
ever so smal], has an interest in the country far beyond that 
of his neighbour whose property can be carried about in 
his breeches-pockets. A landowner is notoriously a conser- 
vative : he will work for his land, vote for his land, and fight 
for his land. Then, again, land can only be profitably farmed 








in either large or very small holdings. Either a farmer 
should have sufficient land to economize plant and labour, 
both of horses and of men, or he should hold only so much 
as he can work himself with the assistance of his family. 
The intermediate stage through which we should pass, were 
estates subdivided, would certainly be uneconomical. Pro- 
bably the greatest amount of sustenance would be obtained 
from the land after a long course of subdivision, but we 
should have to go through a period of undoubted loss. Then, 
again, before any such change could work, the whole of the 
laws relating to land would have to be altered to meet it. 
There must be compulsory registration of title ; the huge 
bundles of deeds, so dear to the proprietor, must disappear ; 
and a small official certificate would be the only muniment 
of title left. This certificate would have to be indisputable, 
and accordingly every title must be investigated and proved 
—a simple impossibility as regards one-fifth of the land in 
the country, the title to which, although fairly marketable, 
would not stand official investigation. 

Enough has been said to indicate a few of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of attempting any sweeping change. 
We are far from saying that no change is necessary ; 
indeed we have already expressed a decided opinion 
on the advisability of the descent of intestates’ real 
estate being placed upon the same footing with the per- 
sonal estate; but anything beyond this must be done 
with great care, preparation, and premeditation. We 
see no reason why a limit should not be placed upon the 
amount of land which any one proprietor is allowed to hold, 
so that such limit is reasonably wide. The whole subject 
requires full discussion, and such discussion should be con- 
ducted by all parties calmly and without irritation, having 
at heart only the good of our common country. 








THE POSITION OF PRESIDENT LOPEZ. 


HERE is not in contemporary politics any spectacle so 
fraught with dramatic incident and interest as the per- 
sistent and bitter struggle between Paraguay and her 
powerful neighbours. The man who, it is admitted on all 
sides, provoked the conflict is himself a mystery, He isa 
splendid hero, according to some ; according to others he is 
a devil incarnate. One journal speaks of him as a brave 
and disinterested patriot, who is waging a war of inde- 
pendence, on the part of a free and gallant republic, against 
a besotted, slave-holding empire. Another authority—one 
of the year’s new magazines—repeats the cheerful on dit 
that President Lopez has “shot his brother, his sister, and 
his bishop.” The latter statement isa tribute to that force 
of imagination which occasionally results from the crossing 
of Spanish and Indian blood; here, in cold England, we 
have never even hinted, among the other crimes he was 
supposed to be contemplating, that Mr. Bright was about 
to poison his aunt. What we do know about Lopez is con- 
fined to a few less startling facts. The son of Don Carlos 
Lopez, and grand-nephew of the famous Francia, the tyran- 
nical patriot who ruled the republic with a rod of iron. 
Solano Lopez was educated partly in Paris, and after- 
wards accompanied the French expedition to the Crimea. 
Lopez seems to have returned to Paraguay with the 
conviction that he was destined to glorify his country 
by enabling her to wipe out old quarrels in a suc- 
cessful encounter with her big neighbour, Brazil. On the 
death of his father, in 1862, Field-Marshal Lopez became 
President ; and it was soon apparent that the republic was 
to witness stirring events. A couple of years after his 
accession to the Presidency Brazil was making encroach- 
ments on Uruguay, and this was made by Lopez the excuse 
for an ultimatum. The warning was unheeded ; and ‘the 
active President, in a series of brilliant exploits which are 
well known to most readers of newspapers, opened the war. 
Then followed the compact between Brazil, the Argentine 
Confederation, and the conquered Uruguay, by which the 
three Powers bound themselves never to lay down arms 
until the Paraguayan Government was overthrown, the 
Paraguayans forced to an unconditional surrender, and the 
President banished. Now, at the time when Lopez resolved 
to challenge his formidable neighbour his standing army 
numbered only about 3,000 men, the whole of Paraguay 
having a population considerably less than is possessed 
by London. Brazil, on the other hand, taken alone, 
had an army of over 22,000, which, with the forces 
of her allies, formed a body likely to demolish the 
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small republic in a very short space of time. For 
nearly four years Lopez and his gallant followers have 
waged fight with these tremendous odds against them, and 
in doing so they have exhibited a valour, a resolution, and 
a patriotism which have made them the admiration of the 
world. No sconer did the war break out in the spring of 
1865 than the Paraguayan Government transformed its 
handful of 3,000 soldiers, mostly cavalry, into an army of 
nearly 60,000 men—a prodigious force to be raised from a 

pulation which, according to an 1857 census, numbered 
only 1,337,431. Then followed the long and bloody struggle, 
with various successes on both sides, which led up to the 
carrying of the Paraguayan fortress, Humaita, by the 
Brazilian troops. At that time it was imagined that the 
allies would offer some terms of peace less stringent than 
those of absolute surrender, which formed the basis of their 
joint contract ; but this hope was never realized. The Para- 
guayans, as undaunted as ever, retreated to Villeta, where 
they strongly intrenched themselves. According to the 
latest accounts, the allied forces had been repulsed in 
endeavouring to storm this stronghold. Following these 
tidings comes the address of President Lopez to the army 
and nation of Paraguay, which throws some light on the 
present position of the republic. 

We regret to say that this proclamation is not hopeful in 
tone ; it has not even that fictitious buoyancy of aspiration 
which commonly marks the utterances of a brave soldier 
rendered desperate by circumstances. Of the right or 
wrong of the quarrel, as we have already remarked in 
these columns, it is impossible to form a correct judgment. 
That Lopez was moved to wage war against Brazil, because 
Brazil was a slave-holding Power, is atheory which no man 
of common sense will for a moment entertain. That Lopez 
precipitated the war is granted, even by his friends ; and 
they can only point to old-standing feuds about boundaries, 
coupled with a declaration that Brazilian encroachments 
on Uruguay menaced Paraguay, as any justification for 
his challenge. Briefly, it must be confessed that, while 
Lopez might have avoided war, Brazil could not refuse 
to fight; and, with this admission, it will still be 
granted that the attitude and acts of Paraguay, since 
the breaking out of the war, have been such as to win the 
sympathy of every man who values the example of heroic 
patriotism in these times. Lopez is half an Indian, it is said, 
as are most of his countrymen; and there is something of 
aboriginal eloquence and resolution, as well as of Spanish 
hauteur, in this address which he has issued. Regarding the 
proffered enlistment of women into the ranks of the army 
—which was mentioned here as a scarcely credible ramour— 
he says, addressing his soldiers,—“ Your bravery and firm- 
ness have become yet more conspicuous since you have seen 
the women of our households form the gloriously patriotic 
resolve of abandoning their hearths to take up arms by our 
side, But this resolution was not necessary. Are not you in 
the field?” Another rumour to which this address gives cre- 
dence is, that one of the Paraguayan Ministers had attempted 
secretly to negotiate a peace with the allies, and that, tried 
and convicted of this offence, he was forthwith shot. Such a 
swift and exemplary punishment is what one would natu- 
rally expect from the grand-nephew of the very practical 
and despotic governor, Francia ; and the story gains con- 
firmation from the following spirited passage in the 
address :—“ Soldiers |— Whilst joyfully braving the enemy, 
you were pouring out your blood on the battle-field ; whilst 
your mothers and your wives stooped to use the plough to 
feed your children and to provide us with bread, whilst the 
whole country thought of nothing but its defence and its 
safety, certain men, leagued with foreigners, to whom we 
have given a free and generous hospitality, with the full 
enjoyment of their rights and the most perfect liberty, con- 
spired against you. Emptying the treasury of the nation 
for their own profit and the profit of our enemies, they 
negotiated the servitude of the country and your ex- 
termination.” ; 

The remaining portions of this characteristic speech give 
us little hope of the immediate cessation of a disastrous 
war, Lopez says that he has already made such conciliatory 
proposals to the adversaries of his country as he deemed 
necessary, and these were rejected. The Paraguayan 
Republic will not accept “the alms of an ignominious 
peace.” There remains but to fight. The allies are not 


compact so cruel that they sought at first to keep 
it seoret. The President of the small republic op- 








posed to these bulky enemies can only congratulate him- 
self on having escaped the dangers of domestic treason. 
There is for him no triumphant reference to past victories 
or future possibilities of success. The Brazilians may have 
been repulsed from Villeta; but how long can even the 
bravery of such an army as that of Lopez withstand the 
crushing preponderance of both numbers and money? It 
is to be hoped that some opportunity may be seized by the 
allies of offering a peace not insulting to the feclings of 
brave men, before the Paraguayans, as Lopez says, “all die, 
like those innumerable illustrious victims whose souls have 
taken flight to heaven in this holy crusade.” It is to be 
hoped that a period will be put to what is merely a war of 
extermination —a war which can yield no possible good 
results to any party concerned, and which has already done 
so much damage to the immediate commerce and the future 
prosperity of the combatants on both sides. 








“ ACCIDENTS.” 


HAT is an accident? An inquest was held somewhere 
at the East-end the other day upon the dead body of 
an infant, aged six weeks. The evidence was that its mother 
had taken it to the Britannia theatre on, we think, Boxing- 
night—at all events, on one of those nights early in the run 
of a pantomime, when there is sure to be a crowd. After 
getting hustled about at the entrance, and vainly endeavouring 
to get in, the child’s mother paid something extra to be 
admitted by another door. She passed into a private box, 
lifted the shawl from her six weeks’ infant’s body, and found 
it just dead, with blood-stains at the mouth, ears, and nose. 
The verdict of the coroner’s jury was Accidental Death. 

A case is vividly in our recollection in which a coroner's jury 
sat upon the dead body of a child of less than a year old who 
had been killed by a fish-bone. The parents, who were decent 
people in their way, had been dining on red herrings, or, as 
such people call them “ bloaters,” and had given this wretched 
baby a piece to make his dinner of. Naturally, he choked him- 
self. A piece of herring-bone got impacted into the wind-pipe, 
and could not be extracted in time to save his life. In this 
case again the verdict was Accidental Death. 

A case will be fresh in the memory of our readers in which a 
working-man’s wife, being angry with a little boy who was mis- 
behaving himself in some trivial way at the dinner-table, 
threw—of all things in the world—a knife at him. The blade 
passed between the ribs, stabbed the lungs, and killed him. In 
this case the verdict, of course, was manslaughter, and the 
woman, who had evidently been fond of her children, as fond- 
ness goes among coarse and -ill-trained people—i.e., with the 
mere oropy)) of an animal, received some slight punishment. 

To these and similar instances in which the sufferers are 
the very young, we may add the numerous cases in which 
they are overlaid by the mothers during sleep. In some in- 
stances the overlaying is intentional; but in the majority it is 
what is called accidental. Nor will anybody be surprised at 
the frequency with which such things happen, who from any 
cause has had to notice the astounding heaviness with which 
servants, working men, and working women sleep. 

There is one class of the thing called accidents which occurs 
so frequently as to be almost a standing dish of horror and 
grief both among the poor and ignorant and the rich and 
cultivated. We refer to preventable accidents with firearms. To 
a moderately cautious person, it is simply a source of astonish- 
ment, bordering on iucredulity, that men and boys should play 
the unguarded tricks which we are constantly reading of with 
guns. It seems such an obvious reflection that a gun may at 
any time be loaded, and that if the trigger be pulled it may 
go off, that to call the distressing things which from time to 
time are happening from carelessness in the use of firearms 
mere accidents seems like an abuse of language. 

It would be possible greatly to extend the range of illustrative 
examples; but these might well suffice. Yet we will refer to 
one or two more. Several years ago, we remember, a nurse- 
maid, in a house which was built on the banks of the New 
River, near Canonbury, was wheeling two children down the 
garden path, which opened “flush” upon the water. The 


| perambulator acquired an impetus which was too strong for 
_ the girl, and she and the children were plunged into the water, 


the latter being drowned. Would anybody have believed it 


| possible, either that a householder should leave a garden path 


unfenced upon a river bank, or that a woman should play such 


only vindictive; but they are bound by the terms of a | a monstrous trick with a perambulator in which there were 


_ children P 
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noticed the ridiculous and almost criminal manner in which 
some men, and a good many women, bear an umbrella when 
they enter. A grain of caution would suggest that the ferule 
should be held downwards, since a lurch of the omnibus or the 
slipping of the foot, might send the point of the umbrella 
into somebody’s eyes. This has actually happened. We 
distinctly remember at least one case in which a passenger lost 
an eye from the careless manner in which a woman entering 
projected her parasol before her, instead of holding it ferule 
downwards. . While the omnibus is before us, we may add, as 
an instance of gross and stupid carelessness, chiefly shown by 
women, the trick of standing on the doorstep of the carriage, to 
pay the money, or for some other reason. Of course, if the 
horses give the least start forward, down goes the passenger, 
and accidents, varying in seriousness from concussion of the 
brain or spine to sprains and bruises, are of daily occurrence 
from this intensely stupid trick. 

The causes of hundreds of small accidents such as daily 
occur among the poor cannot even be guessed at, but district 
visitors and observant people catch, at times, the strangest 
glimpses of the mischiefs done by natural obtuseness and want 
of culture among working men and women. Of course, with 
hard labour, the senses become obtuse, the skin thickens, and 
the mind becomes dull to the approach or remote hint of danger. 
That any woman should think of taking a very young infant 
into a crowd—that, having taken it there, she should be so 
utterly obtuse as not to know when the child was dead as it 
lay in her arms—obviously bespeaks a naturally coarse person, 
made coarser and less apprehensive by the incidents of a coarse, 
low sort of life. But, through all classes of men and women, 
rich and poor, wise and simple, there runs one striking thread 
of distinction. There is as much natural difference between 
human beings in their instinctive cautiousness as there is in 
their heights and in the colour of their hair. To some people, such 
a thing as an “ accident ” of any kind is a thing unknown, and 
almost impossible, so rapid is their natural apprehension of 
danger and their quickness in the pre-adjustment of condi- 
tions. Others are incredibly dull in such matters. A person 
who points a gun at another person on the supposition 
that it is not loaded, appears such a monster of stupidity and 
carelessness that, if one did not know that there is in such 
minds a natural regret, one would have no hesitation in saying 
that they should be punished—the verdict of accidental death 
being replaced by a verdict of culpable carelessness. If Ben- 
tham could propose that the neglect to succour a fellow- 
creature in danger should be made a crime cognizable by law, 
surely it might well be made a crime to place a fellow-creature 
ifi peril by an act of which a child would hardly be supposed 
capable. Yet, in too many cases of “accident,” the culprit is 
punished so severely by his own remorse that the severest moral 
criticism would hesitate to suggest the addition of any legal 
penalty. 

Is there, then, not another word to be said? Perhaps 
there may be. A science.or rationale of accidents would be, 
in strictness, a contradiction in terms; but that need not 
exclude the risks which attend the use of ordinary appliances 
in civilized life from being made a subject of some sort of 
classification and some sort of study. We venture to think 
that the cultivation of the natural instinct of precaution should 
form a branch of education. 


the young, but that is far from being enough. With every 
fresh material advance made by man through science, with 
every new appliance which the chemist or the engineer places 
at our service, from the steam-engine and railway to the new 
lamp, or almost anything else you please to name, a fresh risk 
is incurred along with the advantage. Now, it does not appear 
at all irrational to suggest that into all systematic instruction 
whatever, lessons of caution, addressed to the circumstances 
of ordinary life, should enter not only largely, but. formally ; 
that a certain portion of time should be punctually and speci- 
fically devoted to the study of the means of guarding against 
accidents. For the young it would be an entertaining branch 
of study, and they would get good out of it. Grown {people, 
too, when they met for purposes of instruction or discussion, 
might do worse than devote a little time to the cultivation of 
cautiousness in reference to the details of life. It exceeds 
computation to think how much human life would be improved 
in comfort, and how much wasted power would be saved, if, 
for example, people could all be got to remember that doors 
were made to shut, and that almost every unnecessary noise 
is, in city life, an injury to some one. If mothers would 
spend a little time in learning how to take proper care of their 
children : how to guard them, for example, against the risk of 
infection and contagion, instead of taking shelter in the notion 


Casual hints upon certain speci- | 


fied risks are to be found here and there in lesson-books for | as it may happen, the storms are exceptional and the squalls: 


_ comparatively rare. 














that all children must go through a certain routine of what are 
known as juvenile diseases,—a notion which is at least very 
questionable,—it would be of considerable advantage to all 
parties. Again, some of the worst of the minor acci- 
dents of daily life arise from a fault peculiarly common to 
women—that of thinking small divergences are of no con- 
sequepce. A doctor says, “This child must be kept in a room 
of one temperature till I give you leave to remove him.” This 
rule is perhaps strictly kept for a short time; but the ordinary 
woman does not think a few minutes will make much differ. 
ence, breaks the rule for a quarter of an hour in pure thought- 
lessness, and the patient dies. It is not too much to say that 
the majority even of what we term educated women are cafe- 
less and stupid even to intensity in hundreds of matters in 
which’ daily and hourly risk is run, in every household. 
Lessons on Accidents in ladies’ schools might very well take 
the place of, say, lessons on the use of the globes—a study in 
which any young person who is likely to be bettered by it 
may make herself quite perfect in twelve hours. 

The horrible story of neglect on the part of the police which 
ended in a half-drowned woman’s death only the other day, 
exhibiting as it did an almost inconceivable degree of stupidity 
and inapprehensive slow-bloodedness on the part of men not 
wholly uninstructed, is rather discouraging, in so far as it 
points to the low quality of some of the raw material with 
which it is necessary to deal if we take up the subject of the 
risks of daily life as a matter of education at all. Again, 
the astounding stories which reach us all at intervals of the 
recklessness of miners and of workmen in dangerous trades 
who smoke clandestinely, are, it must be confessed, also dis- 
couraging. But this kind of foolhardiness is in part the want 
of culture. This may be observed in comparing the cautious-* 
ness of domestic servants of different degrees of education, 
but in other respects on equal terms. And the fact is only a 
reason for beginning early to cultivate a proper apprehensive- 
ness, and a knowledge of the ordinary laws of matter and 
motion as related to the complex risks of civilized life. The 
Resources of Civilized Humanity, their Drawbacks, and their 
Perils, is a subject capable of being introduced into education 
in a systematic, though not exhaustive way; and it ought 
to be so introduced. 








CONJUGAL TIFFS. 


‘T\HE wonderful trials of temper imposed by matrimony can 

scarce ever be known to an outsider. The provocative 
power of a woman, which is naturally considerable, becomes 
many degrees intensified by marriage. First of all, the intimacy 
of that mode of life renders her thoroughly acquainted with all 
the weak points of her lord. She knows exactly where to hurt 
him most severely, and where to touch a raw place hidden from 
the rest of the world. There is no doubt that when Xantippe 
pitched crockery at the sconce of her husband, she accompanied 
the missiles with jeers at the poor man’s doctrines. Milton, it 
is said, suffered horribly from the tongue of his helpmate, and 
we can imagine her, not only hiding his pen and ink, but making 
fun of his verses. But these are historical cases where the 
battles were of chronic occurrence. In real life people when 
married do not altogether bark and bite. There are intervals 
of repose when the atmosphere is clear and the sun sbines; or, 


Offhand encounters frequently tend to 
postpone more serious conclusions, and the little domestic 
skirmishes common to the matrimonial state act as safety 
valves of energy, which might, under strict confinement, burst 
into a disastrous explosion. There are numbers of women who 
would be quite uncomfortable if they had not small quarrels 
with their husbands. The smooth and even tenor of every-day 
existence is broken up into a picturesque variety by these 
passages. Husbands (especially when new to their happiness) 
are often puzzled to know what makes the angel cross, and, to 
use an expressive term, cantankerous. ‘They ask the cause, but 
they are fenced off until a chance occurs for treading on their 
corns, and then the shindy commences in real earnest. A lady 
of this delightful complexion is completely happy if she can 
wind up with a good ery. The dear creature dissolves into 
tears, and the man feels himself at once a brute. This is her 
revenge. ‘here is nothing now for the husband but absolute 
submission, and a full acknowledgment of his being in the 
wrong. A woman has lost her ground for ever who fails in her 
object when she has recourse to her pocket-handkerchief, and to 
a display of swollen eyes and a red nose. Kew, however, are 
stupid enough to play this card until their adversary becomes 
disgusted with the trick; it is generally kept back until the 
right time, and then used with a vengeance. 
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The fascinating hypocrisy of the sex is shown in nothing 
with such grace as in the periods which immediately ensue 
after a tiff. ‘T'o the visitor or the casual diner there is no in- 
dication whatever of the disturbance. If a symptom is shown 
at all, it is by the husband, who has not the same faculty as 
his wife of smoothing his feathers when ruffled. Of course 
this is only in good society. Amongst other classes it is not so 
simple a thing to dispose of the visible tokens of a matrimonial 
sparring-match. There are such things as black eyes and 
scratched faces. Yet it may happen that those of a higher 
sphere suffer just as bad punishments as the less polished 
combatants. Inward bleeding is more dangerous than an 
open wound. It is a fact that all tiffs contain the possibilities 
of offences which can never be forgiven. A wild, vicious word 
may stick and rankle in a woman’s heart for ever. Such a 
word was applied, for instance, by Mr. Jonathan Wild to the 
lady who visited him in trouble; and it is believed she hung 
him for it. A man who studies the disposition of his wife 
for the sake of his own peace must be cautious to mark her 
foibles of temper, for the best wives have certain weaknesses 
in this respect, which it would be unfair and rather uncom- 
fortable to ignore. If they would only discover them to us 
before marriage! But that is not the custom. Such frank- 
ness would be almost fatal to the institution which binds 
communities together. Besides, after all, women with tem- 
pers are much more tolerable than women without. They 
possess both action and spirit, while the tame, equable, colour- 
less creature has neither. A landscape seen in perpetual 
sunshine or moonshine would be dull; it is a relief to see it 
from time to time stirred by the wind or in the light of a 

flushed and angry sunset. Is this the reason why poets so 
often marry shrews? It is probable that a lady who 
becomes conscious that her husband is analyzing her 
would, out of sheer spite, give him something to 
speculate upon of a hard and practical description: she 
would cross his romantic vision on a broomstick, or, worse 
again, flit over his brain with a poker. Albert Durer was, it 
is thought, blessed in this fashion. Vulgar men are not 
exempt from similar benedictions in disguise. Yet they con- 
ceal their favours heroically. The Divorce Court lets us into 
many secrets; but there are thousands of profounder secrets 
unknown to that useful establishment. Tiffs are not sufficient 
causes for separation, although they may lead to the most 
plenary reasons for parting. We should think that in most 
instances when they do the fault lies with the husband. 
Marriagg is a science, or, rather, a fine art. There is scarcely any 
woman who could not be reduced by a good system and dis- 
cipline to an endurable line of conduct. Whether every 
woman would be worth the trouble of such a training is quite 
another question; but, undoubtedly, to the man who is married 
there is no more important task to take in hand. It requires 
judgment, coolness, and just a little clever cruelty. The 
slightest sign of weakness (and ballying, mind, is a vulgar 
admission of incapacity) will spoil the entire operation. 
Roughness of any kind is indeed most undesirable, and is only 
the weapon of clumsy reformers. Mild irony and satire, with 
the chill off, is much more effectual. Petruchio laid down an 
excellent programme for Rareyizing Kate where he said :— 


**I will attend her here 
And woo her with some spirit when she comes. 
Say that she rail; why then I'll tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 
Say that she frown ; I'll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew. 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence.” 


Petruchio was a genuine woman-tamer, who used his art 
not unkindly. Of course there are incorrigibles, whose hus- 
bands have no alternative but a study of the book of Job, and 
a strong faith in compensative immortality. With them there 
is no rest. When we read in the papers of brutal violence 
towards wives, we are often too sentimental in condemning the 
husband. We may not take into account the unbearable 
provocation to which he is often subjected. A story is told of 
an actor who had to repeat Tobin's celebrated piece of claptrap, 
“The man who lays his hand upon a woman, save,” &o. It 
occurred to him at the moment that he had whacked his wife 
about half an hour previously, in the presence of the green- 
room, and so, in order not to appear inconsistent, he altered 
the text thus: “'The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
save when she deserves it,” &. We should be sorry to allow 
this freedom with so noble a modern toast, but unquestionably 
there are times when its literal interpretation must seem unjust 
to labourers whose wives pawn the children’s clothes and waste 











the money in drink. Into this branch of the subject, however, it 
is not now our intention to enter. Disputes between man and 
wife in which the smoothing-iron and the dishes are employed 
as arguments are beyond the cooler region of tiffs. It is well 
when the tiff only resembles a lovers’ quarrel, and is established, 
perhaps, by the lady, for the express purpose of a delightful 
making-up. On such occasions a good husband is expected to 
show his appreciation of the luxurious misery he has gone 
through by a box at the opera or a new dress. He not only 
dances, but very properly pays the piper, and he has the con- 
solation of reflecting that any future amusements of a similar 
nature must be similarly purchased. As Selden says, “ If a 


man keep a monkey, shall he not pay for the glasses it 
breaks P” 








BURLESQUES. 


OVERS of the old school of extravaganza—that school 
which was distinguished for its refinement, its wit, the 
scarcity and cleverness of its puns, which were only dropped in 
here and there to grace the dish, instead of being offered as the 
only meat at table—should go to see Mr. Planché’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood” at the St. James’s Theatre, Half a 
century has elapsed since Mr. Planché produced his first bur- 
lesque at Drury Lane; and his latest effort is still marked by 
that ingenious talent for graceful extravaganza which has 
produced so many works during this long interval. The story 
of the Sleeping Beauty has frequently been used for the pur- 
poses of extravaganza, and it may be confessed at once that 
Mr. Planché’s present version is marked by no great novelty 
beyond the refinement of the writing. That, however, in these 
days, when burlesque has descended to the coarsest claptrap of 
every kind, is something in its favour. The Sleeping Beauty 
of the piece is Mdlle. de la Ferté, the directress of the theatre, 
a young French lady of much vivacity, of exceeding grace of 
action and gesture, and of considerable musical ability, which 
should have had greater opportunity given it in the music of 
the burlesque. Mdlle. de la Ferté only wants a further 
familiarity with English to make her a most pleasant acqui- 
sition to our metropolitan stage. At present her gifts are a 
sweet and winning voice, expertness in dancing, and a naive 
and charming manner, which colours her acfing in a very 
fresh and grateful way. If one of our English actresses, 
for example, were to forget her part, as Mdlle. de la 
Ferté did the other evening, it would be simply impos- 
sible for her to extricate herself from the embarrassment 
with that good-humoured grace which was really a triumph 
for the young French actress. In the mean time, we should 
almost prefer to have Mdlle. de la Ferté’s part in the extrava- 
ganza wholly translated into French, that thereby she might 
have a freedom which she does not at present possess. The 
story of the burlesque is sufficiently clear for those who would 
not understand the French lines, while the Princess’s attention 
would not be so stringently confined to her elocution. And, as 
another suggestion, we would mention the covering of the foot- 
lights with wire screens of sufficient height. There is a remark- 
ably pretty quadrille danced by members of the company, in 
which one or two skirts come dangerously near the gas—espe- 
cially when the dancer is spurred into enthusiasm by the 
applause of the andience. The other parts in the extravaganza 
are, on the whole, well supported, Miss Florence Eveleigh’s 
singing being especially creditable. The appointments of the 
piece are of a traditional character, except the ballet, which is 
prettily arranged. Mr. Planché’s extravaganza is preceded 
by a comedy by Mr. G. a’Beckett, and by the poor farce of 
“The Secret Panel”—a piece which we should like to see for 
ever removed from the stage. Malle. de la Ferté announces a 
new drama as in preparation at the St. James’s. 

Miss Fanny Josephs not only keeps the young ladies in 
her theatre dressed, but she has, in the extravaganza of 
“Turco the Terrible,” designed their costumes for them. The 
result is a collection of the prettiest dresses which any oné need 
wish to see; and, in the final “ Gorgeous Vision of the Flowery 
Future ’—which plays the part of a transformation-scene in 
the extravaganza—the intensity of colour produced by a few of 
those costumes, on a very faint and delicate background, is 
singularly powerfal in effect. Indeed, making allowances for 
the size of the stage, there is no transformation-scene at present 
in London at all to be compared with this climax of the extra- 
vaganza, in point of colour, arrangement, and light. The 
extravaganza itself, which is written by Mr. W. Brough, deals 
with the old materials of a terrible tyrant, a lovely daughter, anda 
roving young prince who can render himeelf invisible by smelling 
a rose, the gift of a fairy. But these materials Mr. Brough 
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has whipped up again into a very pleasant entertainment, the 
writing of which is always smart, always studded with puns 
of every degree of excellence, and sometimes remarkably funny 
in its satirical exaggerations. The character of the tyrant’s 
prime minister—a villain who is always vowing that “a time 
will come,” without very well knowing what he will do when 
it does come—the tyrant’s maniacal delight in inflicting 
misery, and his ingenious notion of letting his three daughters 
choose three suitors and then compelling them to marry the 
suitor whom they did not choose, and similar clever sug- 
gestions are a trifle above the ordinary parody of the extrava- 
ganza. The piece is well sustained, in acting, singing, and 
dancing by the members of Miss Joseph’s company, who are 
always capital in burlesque. Mr. Honey’s Turco is irre- 
sistibly laughable; and it has the advantage of being a new 
villain, instead of being, as most burlesque villains are, a copy 
of Mr. Toole’s characters. Miss Fanny Josephs, by herself, 
would banish dulness from the dullest of burlesques ; but, in 
company with Miss Lovell, and in an active and smartly- 
written piece, she certainly keeps the audience in the best of 
humours. The music of the extravaganza is good, and it is 
well sung; but where Mr. Honey and Miss Fanny Josephs are 
in the same piece, we never seem to have enough concerted 
music. 

Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of Lord Lytton’s drama, “The 
Rightful Heir,” which is now being played at the Hay- 
market Theatre under the title of “ The Frightful Hair,” 
is cleverly written and well acted. The travestie, in fact, is a 
good deal more interesting than the original. Mr. Burnand 
has not only managed to ridicule the sonorous diction of “The 
Rightful Heir,” but he has also very cleverly caught and ex- 
posed the weak points in the construction of the piece. The 
actors bear their part in this cruel persecution of the Lyceum 
play. Mr. Kendal’s parody of Mr. Bandmann’s Vyvyan is 
sufficiently obvious to render some ludicrous scenes more 
ludicrous still, while it is not so pronounced as to be offensive. 
In intonation, gesture, and personal appearance Mr, Kendal 
only offers reminiscences of the German actor, instead of too 
openly outraging the decencies of the stage in broad burlesque 
of a brother actor. Miss Ione Burke’s Lady Montreville is chiefly 
remarkable for the admirable singing with which she graces the 
part—indeed, the music throughout the travestie is very well 
selected and sung—and in one or two scenes with her son of 
the frightful hair she is very amusing and piquant. The part 
of Sir Grey de Malpas is not quite suited to exhibit the best 
qualities of that remarkably fine comedian, Mr. Compton. But, 
altogether, the travestie is very smart and pleasant—a good 
deal more enlivening, we say, than the drama which it 
caricatures. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF “LOUIS XVII.” 
TO £HE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—In your columns of 26th December appeared a review 
of the Historical Memoirs of “ Louis XVIL.,” the writer of 
which has made the following mis-statement :— 


“ Mrs. Meves is represented as having first of all taken her son to 
France, and having, through the connivance of the keepers, procured 
the escape of the prince, leaving her child in his stead. She goes 
back to England, procures a deaf and dumb boy, takes him with her 
to Paris, and then, through the same agency, makes another trans- 
position, procuring the release of her own son, and exchanging for 
him the deaf and dumb boy, who afterwards died in the prison. 
Now this, upon the face of it, appears in the highest degree improbable, 
if not impossible of execution. Granting that the first attempt had 
been successfal, is it to be conceived that the parties would willingly 
risk a second venture ?”’ 

If the gentleman who wrote the above will do us the honour 
to refer to page 4 of the Memoirs, he will therein find that it 
was not Mrs. Meves, but Mr. Meves, who took Augustus 
Meves to France and procured an interview with the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette at the Concirgerie, and through 
whose influence the Dauphin’s liberation was effected from the 
Temple, and Augustus Meves took his place. The Dauphin 
was then taken to England and adopted by Mr. Meves. The 
substitution of Augustus Meves for the Dauphin was entirely 
unknown to Mrs. Meves until his (the Dauphin’s) arrival in 
England. It was then, on Mrs. Meves learning what had taken 
place, that she made all diligence in endeavouring to effect her 
son’s liberation, and with this determined resolution, she first 
travelled to Buren (Holland) with a deaf and damb boy, and 
from there proceeded in company with the Abbé Morlet, to 
Paris, with the intention of substituting him in her son’s 
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place. At what precise date the exchange actually was effected 
remains to be ascertained; but certainly at the time when 
Harmand and colleagues made their official visit to the Temple 
the deaf and dumb boy was then personating the Dauphin’s 
part. The reasons that prompted Mr. Meves to part with his 
son are given in page 174; and in page 189 those which deter- 
mined Mrs. Meves in attempting his rescue. 

Respecting the following passage in the Lonpon Review :— 


‘The deaf and dumb theory is necessary to explain the extra- 
ordinary silence of the boy from October, 1793, to May, 1795, which 
is fally proved by abundant evidence. The authors assert that no 
child could have maintained a resolution not to speak for so many 
months; all is, however, clear, if the fact of the substitution ofa def 
and dumb boy is proved. Bat here we are met by a difficulty greater 
than all. It has just been stated that on the 3lst May, the hitherto 
silent prisoner began to speak, and conversed freely up to the time of 
his death, a few days afterwards.” 


In answer to this: Upon the 26th of February, 1795, 
several civic commissaries brought under the notice of the 
Council of General Safety the debilitated condition of the 
captive, and of his obstinacy in not speaking or responding to 
any questions put to him. Whereupon, Harmand and two 
colleagues were commissioned to make an official visit, and 
report upon his condition. Harmand fully recounts the state 
in which he found the unfortunate lad, and of the impossibility 
of obtaining a single word in reply to all the kind mterfoga- 
tories he put to him. His keepers likewise testify as to the 
utter impossibility of gaining a single word from him. Again, 
the keeper who succeeded Laurent (Lasne) asserts the deaf 
and dumb propensities of the captive. Likewise, on Dr. 
Desault attending the young prisoner in May, 1795, the sate 
fact again is corroborated, This doctor and the apothecary 
Choppart both died suddenly whilst attending the boy. Public 
opinion charges the authorities with their assassination, to 
prevent them revealing secrets concerning the captive. 

Respecting the boy who died on the 8th of June, 1795, huving 
speech, we refer our reviewer to pages 254, 255, and 268, where 
it will be seen the last day Dr. Desault attended the captive, was 
the 30th of May, 1795, and that it was not till the 5th of June 
that Dr. Pelletan arrived at the Temple to take the medical care 
of the captive ; and it was during this interval that another 
exchange took place, if what his keepers assert is correctthat 
the boy broke his silence. 

According to stipulation, the children of Louis XVI. wete 
to be given into the hands of the Royalist General Charette on 
the 15th of June, 1795. Thus a boy died in the Temple on the 
8th of June, and his death was ratified by surgeons totally 
unacquainted with the Dauphin, in proof of which, their state- 
ment in the procds-verbal :—* On attaining the second floor we 
found on a bed, in the second suite of rooms there, the dead 
body of a child, apparently about ten years old, which the 
commissaries declared to be that of the son of the late Louis 
Capet, and which two of our number recognised as that of the 
child they had been attending for several days.” Thus, then, 
they did not affirm that the boy was the son of Louis XVL,, 
but only “ that they were given to understand it was the son 
of Louis XVI.” It was on this authority alone that they testified 
the Dauphin’s decease; but this is no guaranty that he was the 
son of Louis XVI. Apparently none of them knew the 
Dauphin, therefore they could not testify that the boy whont 
they saw was identified by them as the Dauphin, but only as 
a boy whom they were given to understand was the Dauphin; 
therefore, they affirmed his death, but not his identity. The 
time when the children should have been given up to General 
Charette the Dauphin was given ont as dead and buried, thus 
frustrating for a time the fate of the son of Louis XVI. 

The Historical Records from page 150 to 170 contain, on 
mature reflection, conclusive evidence in proving the Dauphin's 
liberation from the Temple. The mysterious routine observed 
after October, 1793, till June, 1795, and the colour of the hair 
and eyes of the Temple captive not then coinciding with the 
Dauphin’s, bear ample testimony in proving that it was not 
the son of Lonis XVI. and Marie Antoinette who ended his 
days there on the 8th of June, 1795. , 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
Witt1am anp Aveustus Mrvzs. 


35, University-street, London, Jan, 5, 1869. 


[We give insertion to the above letter, though we do not 
understand the object of the writers. The substitution of 
Mrs. Meyes’s name for that of Mr. Meves in the first para- 
graph above cited followed upon our opinion that the evidence 
of Mr. Meves’s agency in the transaction was very slight, and 
that, beyond the two passages mentioned, which contain no 
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proof whatever, there is no mention made of him. The sub- 
sequent portion of the letter in no way challenges the correct- 
ness of our review, but is a mere repetition of some of the 
arguments of the book.—Ed. Lonpoy Review.] 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue disastrous struggle at Cadiz of a few weeks ago has 
been repeated on a still worse scale at Malaga. Just at pre- 
sent Andalusia is giving the Provisional Government more 
trouble than all the rest of Spain put together. The republi- 
can feeling is very strong in that semi-Moorish province, and 
it has been roused into action by the determination of the 
Government to re-organize the Volunteers. It appears to 
have been thought that there was a design on the part of 
the authorities to render the constitution of the body less 
popular, to assimilate it in a greater degree to the regular 
army, and so to bring it into a position of subservience to the 
Government. General Caballero de Rodas, who had been sent 
to Malaga to effect the work of re-organization, in vain ex- 
plained that his object was not to disarm the citizen soldiery, 
but to place them on a different footing. Several of the 
volanteers—aided, as it would seem, by the discontented of all 
orders, whether reactionary or republican—erected barricades, 
and commenced a desperate resistance to the regular forces. 
The fighting was begun by the insurgents firing on the troops; 
and during the greater part of the 31st ult. and of New Year’s 


the city. The several barricades, the bridges, and some of the 
houses where the rebels had posted themselves, were taken by 
storm; the ships in the harbour joined in the attack; and, 
the malcontents being well provided with weapons, powder, 
and shot, the slaughter was considerable. A sullen quiet now 
prevails over the town, but it is the quiet of enforced sub- 
mission. Carlist conspiracies in some parts of the Southern 
provinces, and Republican opposition to the Government in 
others, are keeping the country in a state of painful anxiety 
and suspense ; and in the midst of all this commotion and un- 
certainty the general election for the constituent Cortes ap- 
proaches, It is said that the Government has a candidate for 


the throne to propose. If so, it would be as well to place his | 


name at once before the country, that the nation might be at 


liberty to judge whether or not he offers any guarantee of con- | 


cord and stability. The history of the last month in Spain 
has been most lamentable, and all the fair hopes of the Revo- 
lation have been overclouded. A Government wanting in 
authority and initiative, reactionary intrigues, and republican 
impatience, are the chief elements of the existing state of 
things in the Peninsula. 





Itaty, as well as Spain, is passing through some internal 
troubles. The lately-imposed grist-tax has aroused great dis- 
content in several of the towns of Northern Italy, and its 
collection has been violently opposed. It has been found 
necessary to issue a Royal decree, intrusting to General 
Cadorna the duty of restoring order. Pavia, Piacenza, Vicenza, 
Parma, and Bologna, have all been seriously disturbed, and at 
Campeggine the troops and the peasantry had an encounter, 
in which several persons were killed and wounded. Oddly 
enough, the usually excitable South has received the impost 
with perfect tranquillity, and even with good will; but the tax, 
inasmuch as it is a duty laid on the first necessary of life, is 
surely an objectionable one.» The pecuniary necessities of the 
Government, however, have rendered it unavoidable, and it is 
only by retrenchment that the Italian people can avoid such 
disagreeable demands on their pockets. 





Ganratpi has broken silence after a long period of retirc- 
ment. The constituency of Ozieri, in the island of Sardinia, 
having re-elected him as a member of the Italian Parliament, 
he has issued an address, thanking them for their confidence, 
and, with some unwillingness, accepting the trast, though it 
is said that he will refrain from attending the sittings of the 
Chamber, as before. The address is in the high Garibaldian 
= It is a furious attack on the Papacy, as “ the vampire” 
which has oppressed Italy for ages—“the Government of 
Satan”—and on the National Government, which is de- 
nounced as “ the negation of God,”—a phrase which Garibaldi 
quotes from Mr. Gladstone's description of the Bourbon Govern- 
ment of Naples, and applies to the present rulers of united 
Italy. He recapitulates the circumstance attending the un- 








fortunate expedition against Rome in the autumn of 1867, and 
accuses the Ministry of Rattazzi of having betrayed the cause 
of the nation. The account which he gives of that memorable 
transaction is not very clear; but he asserts that the Govern- 
ment, for the sake of popularity, encouraged the Romans to 
rise, and then, when he (Garibaldi) hastened to the frontier, 
rather, as it would seem, to check the movement (which he 
regarded with suspicion) than to encourage it, turned round, 
and crushed the rising they had provoked. Without sug- 
gesting the slightest imputation on Garibaldi’s good faith, we 
would caution the English reader against accepting implicitly 
the narrative here given by the Liberator of the events of last 
autumn twelvemonth. It does not tally with what was stated 
in every quartér at the time, and it is deeply coloured by the 
writer’s chronic hatred of all forms of government. The chief 
blame of the abortive enterprise must rest with Garibaldi; 
and it is clear, from his own admission, that, whatever the 
Government may have done by way of intrigues in Rome 
itself, there was no collusion between Rattazzi and the popular 
leader. We have yet to learn the complete history of the 
affair; but it is quite certain that Garibaldi was the arch- 
blunderer. 





Tue directors of Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited) have been 
now everal days before the Lord Mayor, charged with obtaining 
money from the public by the issue of a prospectus of the 
Company containing false and delusive statements, The pro- 


| gress of the case is watched with great interest by such of the 


. _ public as are contributories, and with still greater interest 
Day a sanguinary battle was going forward in the streets of | 


by directors in other companies now being wound up, whose 
prospectuses soared into the realms of pure fancy, and who are 
also likely to find their way to the justice-room of the Mansion 
House. There is, at least, this to be said for Overend, Gurney, 
& Co.—the directors are themselves ruined, broken men, and it 
is impossible to think of their past and their present position 
without pity. The solicitor for the prosecution is possessed 
of a boldness almost approaching to heroism in facing alone 
the bar retained for the defence, which is composed of all the 
most celebrated criminal lawyers—that is to say, it will be 
heroism if he succeed; foolhardiness if he fail. At one time 
he appeared to be getting confused under the repeated objections 
and interruptions which he had to endure. 





Mr. Sutuivay, the Irish Attorney-General, has been returned 
for Mallow, without opposition. A funny gentleman did, 
indeed, put in an appearance to oppose him, but the viragoes 
of the town hustled him away, and there was no one to propose 
or second him. Mr. Sullivan spoke vaguely of the Liberal 
reforms towards Ireland contemplated by the Government; his 


_ speech, indeed, contained nothing very definite. The Mayor 


of Cork, according to a Tory contemporary, refused to take the 


' oath of allegiance during one of the stages of his installation. 
| This the Cork Examiner, a reliable authority, indignantly 


denies. It would still appear that his“ worship is a hot 
nationalist, given to waving green flags and flourishing appro- 
priate sentiments. These amusements are not likely to aid 
him in inducing the Government to be indulgent to the Fenian 
prisoners. 





Tue accounts published of the whipping of garotters are 
likely, we should think, to do some good. We read this week 
how a batch of ruffians were flogged, yelled Joudly for release, and 
promised not to knock down and half-strangle harmless people 
any more. It is almost certain that if burglars and other 
criminals clearly understood that this punishment always 
awaited their convictions, they would leave the dock with much 
less bravado than they are accustomed to exhibit. It is to be 
hoped that on the days when the triangles are used in gaols 
the prisoners confined for thieving are paraded in the execution 
yard. The sight of the cat in operation might save many of 
them from a closer acquaiytance with its tortures. 





Gorne along a balcony with your fist enveloped in a knuckle- 
duster at half-past one o’clock in the morning is a quaint 
fashion of visiting. A Mr. Piper was caught promenading in 
this style outside the houses in Colchester-street, Pimlico, and 
explained that “ he had parted with a lady of his acquaintance 
in anger, and, seeing a light in her drawing-room, stupidly 
climbed the balcony, and was proceeding to visit her when 
stopped by Mr. Foot.” The “lady” came forward and ad- 
mitted her friendship with Mr. Piper, but, of course, could not 
imagine what brought him into such an awkward position. 
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A conTEMPORARY, referring to the various new stations of 
the Underground Railway, justly complains of the bewilder- 
ment of the porters on the subject of metropolitan geography. 
Besides this there is another inconvenience from the multitude 
of passages to different platforms at the same station. At 
Baker-street, for example, the directions are most distracting, 
and people are constantly running wild about the galleries 
inquiring for one train or another. These things will probably 
be regulated in time, but the sooner the better. Companies 
are more likely to listen to criticism when young than when 
they grow rich, wax fat, and kick against all fault-finders. 





A Norrorx farmer has been sent for a month to the House 
of Correction for sending decayed meat to the London market. 
This is a proper example. We trust the overseers are not 
relaxing their vigilance over sausage-makers and _ pickle- 
manufacturers. Both branches of trade are notorious for their 
offences, the former especially. It is only a wonder how the 
poor survive cheap food. It may be in one respect a blessing 
that they can afford to buy so little of it. 





We do not get up bad bazaars at Willis’s rooms in the 
proper season, but they beat us hollow at these things in France. 
A correspondent of the Daily News gives an account of an 
affair in the interest of distressed Poles which was peculiarly 
brilliant. It took place at the Hotel Lambert, and the 
costumes are reported to have been ravishing. A large num- 
ber of fair Americans played at shopkeeping. We are told that 
Mrs. M. from the United States wore “a blood-red satin robe 
courte, while Miss P. figured in a sky-blue silk robe longue, with 
twenty-three small flounces from hip to heel.” The sales were 
brisk. Nothing appears to have been sold under a guinea, and 
surely the privilege of looking at so much dress and beauty 
must have been worth at least half the money. 





ComPLaInts are made by proprietors of stalls at the Crystal 
Palace that the ladies in their employment are annoyed by 
cads squirting scented water at them. We have nothing to 
gay for the cads, who deserve to be turned out of the building, 
or confined in Wombwell’s Menagerie attached to it; but, on 
the other hand, it is easy for a spectator to notice that the 
young ladies frequently invite the elegant attentions they seem 
now to deprecate. The squirts, or “ perfumed fountains,” are 
sold on the premises, and their use often illustrated by the 
pretty vendors. The cads are easily suppressed by a slight 
show of decorous manner; but it is not every young lady, of 
higher rank even than those who sell things at the Crystal 
Palace, who possesses this manner. 





.It is curious that a tiger should manage to make such a 
noise in the world as to have an article specially devoted to his 
appetite in the Daily Telegraph. That wonderful paper would 
seem to keep a mighty hunter, as well as several Bentleys and 
Porsons upon its staff. On Wednesday there was a most 
learned jungle article upon man-eating tigers, in which the 
various inclinations of those beasts for men and boys were 
communicated in the style which Mr. Coleridge termed pictu- 
resque. It might be also called ogresque. No person of 
weak nerves should read it;—but then, no person of weak 
nerves ever does read the Telegraph. It provides strong meat 
for strong men—fine strong sentiment, strong religion, and very 
strong classical allusions. To these might now be added, 
powerful descriptions of beasts of prey and the inner conscious- 
ness of murderers. 





“ Tue electric telegraph is a great institution: it enables us 
to know all the grand events of the world almost while they 
are progressing. For instance—on Wednesday morning, we 
learnt from Copenhagen, “ through Mr, Reuter’s agency,” that 
a court ball is being given this [Tuesday] evening in honour of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales.” The telegram is dated 
“11.22 p.m,” so that the general breakfast-table of England was 
not far behind the fact. Further particulars state that—“ Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wears [not wore, observe] 
a blue dress, and has on a diadem of brilliants.” The next 
thing to this would be sending the perfume of the bouquets 
along the wires. 





Motie. Scunemer has tried an action against a journal for 
publishing certain scandalous memoirs in her name. The 
literature, attributed to the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, 


gave accounts of the interviews said to have been enjoyed 
by the actress with different crowned heads of Europe and 
of Asia, Mdlle. Schneider repudiated the authorship of the 
memoirs, and claimed 30,000 fr. for damages to her character. 
The Court found that there was forgery, but said nothing about 
damages. From this it would appear the Court was unable to 
estimate the loss which Mdlle. Schneider’s character had sus- 
tained by the publication in question. 





Consots are now at 923 to 93 for money, and 92} to 93 for 
the account. Business in railway shares has been very 
active, and prices have generally advanced. TF oreign securities 
have been dull at depressed prices. Colonial Government 
bonds are unaltered. Bank shares exhibit a few trifling fluc- 
tuations. The market for mining shares has been firm. 
Finance shares are without variation. The miscella- 
neous market has maintained average prices. Messrs. 
Fenn & Crosthwaite have published a table showing the 
fluctuations in all the principal stocks during the past year. 
It appears that the following stocks may now be purchased so 
as to yield the following returns :—Great Western 5 per Cent. 
Debenture Stock, £4. 14s. per cent.; Great Eastern 5 per 
Cent. A Debenture Stock, £4. 16s. 2d.; South-Eastern 5 per 
Cent. Debenture Stock, £4. 11s. 9d.; London and Brighton 4 
per Cent. Debenture Stock, £4. 9s.; Great Western 5 per 
Cent. Rent-charge Stock, £4, 18s. 6d.; Victoria Station, Pim- 
lico, leased by the Chatham and Dover, London and Brighton, 
and Great Western Companies, £5; Great Eastern (East 
Anglian) No. 1 Preference Stock, £4. 19s. 6d.; ditto 5 per 
Cent. Preference Stock (1863), £5. 16s.; Midland 4} per Cent. 
Preference Stock, £4. 12s.; Great Indian Peninsula 5 per Cents., 
£4, 16s.; Southwark and Vauxhall Waterworks 5 per Cent. 
Preference, £5; Victoria Government 6 per Cent. Bonds, 
£5. 9s.; New Zealand 5 per Cents. (dividends payable January, 
April, July, and October), £5. 6s.; New South Wales 5 per 
Cents. (dividends payable January and July), £5. 2s.; First- 
class Debentures, to pay £4. 10s.” An application is being 
made by the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad for £1,200,000 in 
bonds of £200 each, bearing interest at £7 per cent, and 
redeemable at par in thirty years. A first loan of £600,000 
was taken up, secured on lands granted by the State and a 
second mortgage. The security for the present demand is a 
first mortgage on the railroad, which is valued at £2,900,000. 
The price of issue is £140 per £200. Subscriptions in London 
will be received by Messrs. Robert Benson & Co. and Surgey 
& Pickering. The numbers are published of 1,326 bonds, 
amounting to £297,250, of the Consolidated 5 per Cent. Peru- 
vian Loan, which have been drawn for redemption at par; 
also of 133 bonds, amounting to £42,400, of the Chilian 6 per 
Cent. Loan of 1867, to be paid off on the 18th instant, 





Tue directors of the London and Westminster Bank have 
resolved to declare at the ensuing general meeting of proprie- 
tors a dividend and bonus equal together to 13 per cent. for 
the half-year ended the 3lst of December, making together 
with the 12 per cent. paid in July, 25 per cent. for the year. 
The dividend to be declared by the Union Bank of London at 
the meeting on the 13th inst., will be at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, being at the same rate as that of the corre- 
sponding period of last year. At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Birmingham Joint Stock Bank (Limited) it was 
resolved that the usual dividend of 20 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, be paid on the Ist of February next, and the 
balance of the year’s profits be carried to the reserve surplus 
fund. The annual meeting of the proprietors of the National 
Bank will be held on the 26th inst. Special meetings are also 
convened for the same day and the 27th, to consider a recom- 
mendation of some of the shareholders in favour of a general 
meeting being held in July in each year in addition to the 
annual meeting in January, and for the repeal of such portions 
of the clauses and provisions contained in the deed of settle- 
ment as authorize the appointment of a managing director. 
The report of the London and Brazilian Bank (Limited), to be 
presented on the 14th inst., shows a loss from the Ist of 
January to the 30th of September of £38,953, which will ab- 
sorb the reserve of £11,645, and leave a deficit of £27,338. 
A dividend for the past year of 15s. per share, being at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, is announced by the Union Bank of 
Liverpool. The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Imperial Bank (Limited) will be held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, on Tuesday, January 19, for the purpose 
of receiving the half-yearly report and balance-sheet ending 





| the 31st December last, and for declaring a dividend. The 
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half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the Consolidated Bank 
(limited) is called for the 14th instant, at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon-street, when a dividend is to be, declared. 





Wiru reference to the Netherlands India Railway Company, 
Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co. notify that the second interest 
coupon of the fully paid-up shares will be paid on the 15th 
inst., with 22f. 50c., at their office. ‘The fourth coupon, due 
the same day, on the 4,000,000f. Four-and-a-half per Cent. 
obligations of that railway, is also announced as payable by 
Messrs. Horstman & Co. At the meeting of the Union Marine 
Insurance Company (Limited) of Liverpool and London, the 
directors will recommend the payment of a dividend of 125 per 
cent. The favourable results of the company’s operations will, 
moreover, enable the directors to place £50,000 to the credit 
of a reserve fund, independently of which a considerable sum 
will be carried forward as unappropriated reserve. The half- 
yearly report of the Palace and Burlington Hotels Company 
(Limited) to be presented on the 12th inst., shows an available 
total of £5,327, including a previous balance of £1,599, and 
recommends a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
together with a bonus at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
which will leave £788 to be carried forward. At a special 
meeting of the shareholders in the Upper Assam Tea Company, 
the directors were authorized to borrow from time to time the 
sum of £20,000, in addition to the £85,000 previously autho- 
rized, The directors of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal 
Company (Limited) have declared an interim dividend of 7s. 6d. 
per share. The directors of the City of London Brewery 
Company have called an extraordinary meeting of the share- 
holders for the purpose of limiting the company’s reserve fund 
to £50,000, which amount with a further augmentation of £1,000 
per annum is considered sufficient for all intended purposes. 








MEMORANDA. 


Some particulars regarding the Dialectical Society, which was 
the subject of much talk and curiosity a few months ago, may not 
be uninteresting at the beginning of a year which is likely to see 
some strange questions brought before the public. It is the dis- 
cusion of such questions—social, philosophical, or religious—as 
are generally tabooed in society, as well as in the lecture-room, 
which forms the aim of the Dialectical. Not only is absolute 
liberty of choice of subject granted, but absolute liberty of debate 
is also conceded to the members, The Dialectical Society, in short, 
has for its object the ventilation of subjects which society in 
gengrel, bound as it is by a vast number of necessary conditions, 

are not or will not discuss. The society meets once a fortnight, 
from October to July, at 32, George-street, Hanover-equare ; 
friends of members being also admitted. Ladies are not excluded 
from the discussions ; indeed, one well-known and gifted lady 
figures in the list of vice-presidents. The list of members com- 
rehends most of the “advanced thinkers” of the metropolis. 
he president is Sir John Lubbock ; the vice-presidents, Viscount 
Lune M.P.; Andrew Verh Esq., M.D.; Miss Frances 
Power bbe ; Professor Huxley, F.R.S. ; George Henry Lewes, 
Eeq.; the Rev. H. B. Wilson, BD, From the list of subjects 
discussed since the formation of the society we select the follow- 
ing, which may perhaps indicate its specialilé :—“On the Laws 
ing to the Tenure of Land ;” “On Utility—the ultimate Test 
of Morality ;’ “Oa Marriage Contracts ;’ “On the Credibility of 
Miracles ;” “On the Existence of a Deity, and a Future State ;” 
“Qa the Historical and Moral Value of the Bible ;” “On Pro- 
stitution ;” “On the Happiness of the Community as affected by 
large Families.” The next meeting of the society will be held on 
the 20th inst., when the topic for discussion will be “ The Relation 
of a to Theology.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s readings from his own works have been so suc- 
ceasfal in Scotland that very shortly he will repeat them in London. 

It is reported that Mr. Mapleson has engaged Malle. Nilsson to 
appeas a8 Ophelia in the coming opera season. We also learn that 
the members of the Philharmonic Society of London sent to Malle, 


Nilsson on New pee / a handsome piece of plate, bearing this 


inscription :—“ As a modest homage to her great talent, and in 
remembrance of her performance at the grand concert of 1868.” 
The following list of publications, issued during last year, has 
been furnished by the /’ublishers’ Circular :—4,581 new books and 
new editions have been published in Great Britain during 1868 
exclusive of mere reissues and entries for alterations of price, and 
importation of foreign priated books ; of this number of 4,581 no 
less than one-fourth were issued during the last two months of the 
year, viz, 569 in November and 534 in December ; and adding 
to this total of 4.551 new books and new editions, 408 importations 
of original American books, and 103 registrations of alterations in 
price on reissue, we have a gross total of 5,092 works which have 
passed through our columns during the year, the full transcript of 
the title-page of each being copied verbatim for the guidance of the 
literary world, A classification of the titles comprising this total 
gives nearly one-fourth of the whole as upon theological subjects, 





viz, 984 ; to education, philology, and classical literature, 446 ; 
juvenile works, 524; novels, 408 ; law, 340; arts and sciences, 
and fine-art books, 429 ; trade and commerce and political economy, 
397 ; travel and geographical research, 238 ; history and biography, 
273 ; poetry and the drama, 217 ; year-books and annual pnblica- 
tions, 225 ; medicine and surgery, 193 ; and miscellaneous, 418. 

The Paris correspondent of the Star supplies the fullowing par- 
ticulars regarding M. Charles Odiot, who died a few days ago :— 
“The Odiot family have been the Benvenuto Cellinis of successive 
kings of France, from the reign of Louis XV. to that of Louis 
Philippe. To the genius of M. Charles Odiot, whose funeral took 
place on Monday morning at the Madeleine, the house of Orleans 
owe the extraordinary beauty of the services of plate possessed by 
various members of that family, which for classic purity of outline 
and delicacy of workmanship are unrivalled. M. Odiot was not 
only a chiseller in gold and silver ; he was likewise a distinguished 
musician. It occurred to a young student of the Conservatoire in 
the year 1851, to found a society for the carrying on of concerts by 
young artists. It was a bold but hazardous enterprise, and re- 
quired money to carry out. M. Odiot hearing of the project, sent 
for the young student and said to him :—‘Your idea is excellent ; 
it will succeed ; set about it ; I will cover the expenses of the first 
outlay” Ten years later Pasdeloup’s concerts attracted half the 
musical world of Paris, and a most remunerative undertaking they 
have proved. M. Odiot accepted not a single franc in return for 
his munificent assistance, by means of which these celebrated con- 
certs have been established. Ona Saturday, after the usual rehearsal, 
M. Pasdeloup announced the death of his benefactor, upon which 
every member of his band rose simultaneously, and requested their 
chief to obtain permission for them to perform at the funeral mass 
to be executed this morning at the Madeleine, which he accordingly 
did, and thus it happened that the magnificent music whic 
astonished the congregation was owing to the presence of Pasde- 
loup’s celebrated band.” 

ord Lyttelton has sent to Notes and Queries a number of letters 

written by Horace Walpole to the Bishop of Carlisle, which have 
never before been published. They do not tell us much that is 
new, but they are interesting ; and the following one “ furnishes 
a new proof of that affection for his mother, for which Horace 
Walpole was remarkable ”:— 


“ Dear CuarLes,—Yon will not wonder that I have so long deferr’d 
answering your friendly letter, as you know the fatal cause. You 
have been often Witness to my happiness, and by that may partly 
figure what I feel for loosing so fond a mother. If my loss consisted 
solely in being deprived of one that lov’d me so much, it wou’d feel 
lighter to me than it now does, as I doated on Her. Your goodness 
to me encourages me to write at large my dismal thonghts ; but for 
your sake I will not make use of the liberty I might take, buat will 
stifle what my thoughts ran so much on. There is one circumstance 
of my misfortane which I am sure you will not be unwilling to hear, 
as no one can that lov’d her, and among the many that did, I have 
reason to flatter myself that you was one. I mean, the surprizing 
calmness and courage which my dear Mother show’d before her 
death. I belive few women won’d behave go well, & I am certain no 
man cou’d behave better. For three or four days before she dyed, 
she spoke of it with lees indifference than one speaks of a cold; and 
while she was seneible, which she wes within her two last hourr, she 
discovered no manner of apprehension, This my dear Charles was 
some alleviation to my grief. I am now got to Cambridge out of a 
house which I cou’d not bear; wherever I am, believe me 

** Yours ever H. WALPOLE. 


* Mr. Dodd desires his Compliments. Sept: 18, 1732.” 


The annual general meeting of the Odontological Society will be 
held on the 11th of January, at eight o’clock, when Mr. Hulme will 
read a paper on the “ Formation of a Dental Museum.” 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, January 12, at 8 p.m. There will be a discussion upon 
Mr. 8. P. Bidder, Jun.’s paper “On Mechanical Appliances for 
Getting Coal.” 

The next meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be held 
on Monday, Jan. 11, at 8} p.m., at the Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle-street, Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., in the chair. A paper on 
a “ Journey in the Caucasus, and Ascent of Kasbek and Elbruz,” 
will he read by Douglas W. Fresbfield. 

The next evening meeting of the Geological Society will be held 
on January 13, 1869. The following papers will be read :—1. “On 
the Hyperodapedon of Elgin, Devon, and Central India,” by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, LL.D., F.RS., Pres. G.S. 2. On the Locality of a 
new Specimen of Hyperodapelon on the South Coast of Devon,” 
by W. Whitaker, Esq, F.G.8. 3. Notes on Graptolites and allied 
Fossils,” by W. H. Baily, Esq., communicated by the President, 
4. “On Plant-remains found associated with the Basalt in the 
North of Ireland,” by W. H. Baily, Esq , communicated by the 
President. 

A meeting of the Vietoria Institute, or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain, was held at 9, Conduit-street, on Monday evening, 
the Rev. W. Mitchel), M.A., Vice-President, in the chair. A 
paper was read on “Some Uses of Sacred Primeval History,” by 

. McCausland, Esq, Q.C., LL.D., of Dublin. The writer discussed 
the questions of the Origin of Species, the Unity or Plurality of 
Races, and the Origin of Language. The paper was discussed by 
Mr. Poyer, Rev. S. Wainwright, Rev. L. B. White, Mr. Reddie, and 
other gentlemen. The next meeting will be held on Monday, Jan. 18, 
at eight o'clock, p.m., when the Rey. C. A. Row will read a paper 
on “The Relation of Reason to Philosophy, Theology, and 
Revelation.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


OWEN’S VERTEBRATES.* 


Proressorn Owen has been for forty years recognised as one 
of our most arduous and successful naturalists. A student of 
Cuvier, he has shown himself worthy of his great master in 
his labours to advance the science to which he has devoted his 
life. The range and minuteness of observation in zoology and 
its allied sciences which his numerous works display are 
marvellous enough; and the present volume completes what 
may be called his magnum opus. In it is concentrated not 
only the chief results of his own labours, but also the gist of 
all that is known of the organization and function of vertebrate 
animals. Regarded in connection with his previous work on 
the Invertebrates, it comprehends a view of the whole animal 
kingdom. The first requirements of comparative anatomy are 
extent and accuracy of observation; but, beyond the mere 
gathering of facts, their relative importance, and the part they 
play in the general animal economy must be made clear before 
they can attain their fall scientific value. 


nature; and in ornithology, microscopic anatomy, or embryo- 
logy, as the case might be, they have found labour enough 
for a life. The knowledge with which they supply us is valu- 
able; but its value is limited, since nature must be viewed as 
a whole in order to reach that unity of plan which enables us 
to understand all the harmonies and all the diversities of 
organized life. The value of this process of generalizing from 
particularsand again using these generalizations to explain details, 
Professor Owen has shown in the advantage derived from his 
adoption by induction of an archetype vertebrate skeleton to 
reduce the chaos of irrelative data in osteology to a recognisable 
form. What he in part did for the osseous structure he in 
this work attempts to do for the whole vertebrate organization. 

The same method of treatment is applied to physiology. 
He does not restrict it to a consideration of so many distinct 
functions ; but, following the course which distinguished the 
labours of Hunter in similar investigations, comparison leads 
him a step higher. By tracing functional phenomena through 
@ progressive series of organs—from those of the simplest 
structure, performing their office in the simplest way, to those 
of complex nature and of specific function—he seeks to attain 
a conception of the principle pervading the whole series, and 
the point of development to which their physiological action 
tends. ‘This system demands a comprehensive grasp of the 
science and a special inductive faculty. Professor Owen dis- 
plays these qualities in a remarkable degree. His basis of 
operation has been that, in the choice of facts he should be 
guided by their authenticity as established by the agreement of 
several observers, or by the nature of the fact making it ac- 
ceptable on the testimony of a single expert. In applying the 
facts to general principles, his object has been to show, by 
instances, the unity that underlies the diversity of animal 
structures. From these structures he obtains evidence of a 
predetermining Will producing them in accord with a final 
purpose, and indicates the directive degree in which organiza- 
tion, in subserving such Will, rises from the general to the 
particular. The result is a representation of law and purpose 
traced with an unerring hand, which must be accepted by all 
future students as a high authority. 

The previous volumes were occupied with the comparative 
anatomy of birds, fish, and reptiles; and the present one, which 
completes the work, is devoted to a consideration of the various 
systems of mammals. The method of treatment starts with a 
typical structure as a ruling principle, and advances, step by 
step, from the system as it exists in the lower to that observed 
in the higher orders, as from the Monotremata to the Bimana. 


Many able men | a 
have devoted themselves to the sectional investigation of | the airy flight of the long-armed monkey as he springs from 
| branch to branch—the mechanism and mode of progression of 











Wherever applicable, the homologies are indicated, either of | 


parts of the same animal, as of the eye to the ear, the lower 
to the upper limbs; or of relative parts of animals of different 
Species or order. Instead of attempting to give anatomical 
details of every species of animal, representative instances are 
chosen for full consideration, and the individual peculiarities of 
others are noted, 

The chapter on Myology presents, as the chief characteristic 
of the Mammalian muscular system, the diaphragm, not less 
completely developed in the Monotreme than in Man himself, 
The Ornithorhynchus—that belated native of Australia which 
Stands, as it were, on the border-land between bird and beast 
—is advanced in illustration of the lowest order of this class of 
vertebrates. From it the various conditions of the muscular 





* Comparative Anatomy and Physiol of 
By Richard Owen, F-E.8. Lo ade, Lan, ama Vol, III, Mammals. 


organism are traced.by proper instances through the grades of 
Marsupialia, Insectivora, Cetacea, Ungulata, Carnivora, and 
Quadrumana, to man. Particular descriptions are given of the 
myology of the horse, the cow, and the quadrumana. The 
muscles of the human body are considered only to the extent 
necessary to institute a comparison between the arrangement 
as it exists in man and the higher ape—the irrepressible gorilla. 
Although one species is selected for description, reference is 
made to others wherever there are notable peculiarities, pecu- 
liarities corresponding with differences of osseous structure, of 
habits, and ways of living. As, for instance, the circular 
dermic muscles which enable the hedgehog to roll itself into a 
ball; the muscles of the tongue of the ant-eater, permitting its 
great protrusion; and those of the giraffe’s neck, with their 
peculiar tendinous interruptions which prevent excessive con- 
traction, and the consequent undue movement of the larynx to 
which they are attached. From the muscles as the motive- 
power, the author naturally proceeds to consider the Locomo- 
tion of Mammals. The walk, trot, canter, and gallop of the 
horse ; the swinging pace of the camel; the graceful undulating 
amble of the giraffe; the leap and noiseless tread of the cat; 


all are explained with a subtle analytic power. It is remark- 
able that in a matter which comes so commonly under the 
observation of every one as the pace of the horse, so little 
should be known of its real character. Even amongst artists 
who should study these things we repeatedly find the posture 
and motion of a horse so misrepresented that a ploughman 
would condemn it as unnatural and impossible, whilst the 
general public would accept it without challenge. 

The Nervous System, as being of fundamental importance, 
particularly in a physiological point of view, obtains the 
most exhaustive treatment of any section of the work. 
He divides mammals into four great classes, according 
to the characters of the encephalon— namely, the Ly-, 
Liss-, Gyr-, and Archencephala. Whilst due attention 
is given to the nerves in their various ramifications and 
functions, the author has devoted his labour more especially 
to the great nerve-centre—the brain. He traces its develop- 
ment from the embryonic state to its highest condition in man. 
In this process he discovers that the normal condition of the 
brain of the lower animals represents stages through which 
the human brain passes in its upward growth; and the same 
is observable in regard to other parts of the organization. 
Further, it is frequently found that abnormalities in man are 
perfectly natural in some of the lower orders. That which was 
formerly looked upon as a freak of nature, is now, in many 
instances, known to be an arrest or modification of develop- 
ment. The double-arched aorta, the cleft lip, the perforate 
foramen ovale—defects occasionally found in the human body— 
are all recognisable as a perfect structure in certain animals, 
and also in certain early stages of our own existence. The 
primary divisions of the brain, its fissures, convolutions, the 
relation of its structure to intelligence—in short, the whole 
subject of development, parts, and function is treated ex- 
haustively. Those questions relative to this subject which 
have caused so much contention amongst anatomists and phy- 
siologists—discussions which, in the main, are unworthy the 
time spent upon them, and tend to bring opprobriam upon 
the science they affect to support—are here disposed of in 
Professor Owen’s characteristic manner. 

The section on the Dental System is equally excellent, as 
might be expected after his work on Odontology. We have 
the same completeness of details, the same reaching after a 
roling plan of structure. For example, in the gradations of the 
teeth, from those of the fish, where they are numerous and 
similar in character, to those of the higher orders, few in number 
and unlike in structure and office, he recognises the law of 
progressive succession which in organized life is so uniform 
and frequent in its manifestations. Growth by repetition of 
parts, common in the lower forms of life, gives place in the 
higher grades to development by differentiation and correlation, 
for definite acts and complex fanctions. In the formule and 
homologies of dentition, Professor Owen differs from Cuvier 


and those who use his nomenclature, holding and demonstrating 


_ very clearly that teeth are not to be classified according to 


shape and size—the least constant of their characters-—but by 
their relative position, mode of development, and connection. 
In comparing the dentition of the various vertebrates he, as in 
other sections, concludes with their homologies in this respect, 
and makes special reference to the points of analogy in the | 
teeth of man and of the higher apes. From repeated allusion 
to this subject in various parts of the work, it is apparent that 


. Owen strongly repudiates the idea of the gorilla being the pro- 
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genitor of the human race. Many of our fellow-creatures who 
were inclined to accept the odicus kinship rather than be 


able relief in finding so great an authority setting his foot 
firmly upon this theory. In each of the three systems just 
noticed, more or less evidence and opinion is adduced towards 
this conclusion. The muscles of expression and of the limbs, 
the teeth as regards variation of size and roots of the premolars, 
and the brain as to relation of its parts and of the whole to 
the body, are produced in proof of there being a generic as well 
as specific difference between the two creatures. ‘“ Logicians,” 
he says, “*have long ago exposed and branded the sophism 
which has of late been propounded to persuade men that they 
are of the order of apes.” He assumes as proved the futility 
of any attempt to bridge over the chasm which nature has 
placed between man and the anthropoid animals. 


The fulness and accuracy of the information in every- | 


thing of which it treats, and the philosophic spirit in which 
the whole work is conceived constitute its chief value. The 
power of broad and correct generalization is defective in most 
men. Unconscious of this defect, many leap boldly to con- 
clusions—the boldness being frequently in inverse proportion 
to the sufficiency of their premises. It is no small merit of 
this work to find the author’s inductions wait upon his facts. 
There is little of that loose speculation and that tampering 
with evidence which so often have led careless and imaginative 
naturalists into the most wild and bewildering fancies, for 
theories they can scarcely be called; or that building up of 
huge superstructures upon the shallowest of foundations. 
Numerous instances of this mode of treatment appear in the 
writings of the palwontologists of the last century; in the 
mysticisms of Oken and Lamarck; in the process of creation 
described in the “ Vestiges ;” and even in our own time specu- 
lation has its votaries and flourishes vigorously. Of this the 
latest illustration is the attempt, on the most meagre facts, to 
locate the faculty of speech in a particular convolution of the 
brain. On the subject of Aphasia much has lately been said 
and written, but little has been proved. Professor Owen’s in- 


ferences are those of a true interpreter of nature. If they 


seem at times to be so subtle as to suggest that they are the 
result of a sort of inspiration, it is because he has looked longer 
and more steadily into the depths of the science than other 
men. His assertions cannot always be accepted; it is impos- 
sible that they could be when the subject is one so wide in its 
scope, and to which so many thinking men devote their 
attention. But however much he may differ from others, and 
however much he may err, his conclusions must always com- 
mand respect as the result of long study and earnest convic- 
tion ; and in this regard they will go far toward a settlement 
of the points at issue in conflicting theories. 

The system of nomenclature which Owen has introduced is 
now becoming generally adopted. The advantage of his 
method will be apparent in the facilities it affords in master- 
ing the difficulties of Osteology and Odontology. The substi- 
tution of simple substantive terms capable of adjective inflec- 
tion for phrases and names of variable application, is certainly 
an improvement upon the old style. The “transverse process ” 
(so called by older writers) of a vertebral segment of one 
animal may not be at all transverse in the corresponding 
segment of another; it may even not be homologous with 
another transverse process of the same spinal column. To 
name a muscle the “sartorious” may indicate that tailors 
call it into action as they sit at work, but it tells nothing of 
its place or relation as a partof asystem, Again, with regard 
to the teeth: such terms as laminars, carnassials, tuberculars, 
&c.—terms which do not always designate the same teeth— 
are replaced by the simple but always applicable names of 
molars, premolars, canines, and incisors. Such examples as 
these show the necessity and advantage of a nomenclature at 
once simple and distinctive, 

Discreet as Professor Owen has been in the handling of his 
subject proper, nevertheless in the chapter of General Conclu- 
sions he enters boldly into the regions of speculation and contro- 
versy —the special battle-ground of the naturalists. Here Cuvier, 
with the full weight of his anatomical knowledge, falls on and 
crushes poor fancifal De Maillet; Lyell attacks Lamarck, and 
is himaglf severely handled by Owen. ‘The author informs us 
that this is probably the last work of any importance he is 
likely to furnish; and hopes that the speculations and “ beliefs 
without proof” which he now indulges in, may be condoned by 
the stimulus they may give to younger men to grapple with 


the soul? A medley of subjects, we should say well adapted 


_ for fierce argumentation, but not likely to be settled even 
thought behind the spirit of the age, will éxperience consider- | 


when young philosophers have become old men. Much more 
interesting and profitable reading will be found in the half- 
dozen biological questions whick the author discusses at some 
length. These, bearing upon the great genetic problems of 
primary life, the governing condition of organic development, 
the origin, succession, development, and extinction of species, 
he considered to be the essentials of the warm debates which 
disturbed the French Academy in 1830 when he was prosecuting 
his studies in the Jardin des Plantes; and which are still 


| almost as much the subject of conflicting opinion as when 





such subtle subjects as,—Life, whence is it? Its relations to | 
' abundance, although Madame la Marquise may doubt it); and 


magnetism and electricity ? The nature of a thought force ; is it 
less real than a material force? Whence the first organic 


matter? The resurrection of the body and the immortality of | 


Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and others occupied the field. 
Impressed with the importance of these questions, and of the 
necessity of obtaining full and reliable data on which to found 
inductions, Professor Owen, on his return to England, set him- 
self to work with that object constantly in view. Considering 
the author’s career, it is not astonishing that he speaks of these 
matters with some degree of authority; and, as the result of 
years of labour and thought, this portion of the work demands 
the attention of all serious thinkers. 

Throughout the book numerous well-executed woodcuts 
illustrate the text. Not only the extent and accuracy of the 
information this volume, in common with its predecessors, 
contains, but also the law of creation, and the harmony 
pervading organized nature which it reveals, will render it 
always a standard work, and one which every student of 
animal life should possess. 








BYRON AND GUICCIOLI* 


Tue Marquise de Boissy by the publication of these volumes 
has roused again to some slight degree the interest of the 
public in Lord Byron’s private life. Those who remember the 
years when Byron’s poems were being rapidly issued from the 
press, when every newspaper and almost every acquaintance 
had a new and wonderful story to tell of the poet’s misdeeds, 
and who have not forgotten the universal excitement he then 
occasioned, will wonder at the quiet reception given to such 
revelations as the authoress, who was the celebrated Countess 
Gniccioli, has to make. We may as well say at once that the 
revelations are very meagre and very uninteresting ; that the 
great scandal of the book is its publication; and that it is 
written in a style that would have driven Byron distracted. 
The one point of Byron’s life on which the public are still 
carious is his separation from his wife, and of the causes of 
that separation we learn nothing new. That the Marquise 
would tell us anything she had heard to the disadvantage of 
Lady Byron cannot be doubted by any one who reads the small 
feminine spite directed against this lady throughout the book, 
and we can only assume that Lord Byron was too thorough 
an English gentleman to discuss-with his mistress the affairs 
of his wife. It is not against Lady Byron alone that the 
authoress voids her weak spite, but against almost every woman 
with whom Lord Byron was acquainted, although ever so 
slightly. The Marquise’s loss of virtue is notorious, and so 
she attempts to persuade us that she is only in the same posi- 
tion as that to which every woman who was acquainted with 
Lord Byron was reduced, or, at all events, desired to be re- 
duced. Is he much in the company of a married woman of 
position and character—we are asked, “ Did he avoid her so 
much as the stanzas addressed to the lovely Florence, in the 
first canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ would fain imply? This may 
be doubted.” And then, “ Unable to secure her happiness or 
his own, he sought a remedy in flight.” When a young 
girl has introduced herself to Byron to obtain his name as a 
subscriber to a volume of poems she was publishing, and has 
been much struck by his kindness and beauty of face, so that 
she has a sentimental fit of Byronic raving, we are again asked, 
“ But if the young girl, full of gratitude, falls deeply in love 
with her benefactor; if, unable to hide the impression produced 
in her heart by his presence and his generosity, she makes him 
understand that her gratitude would have no limits; and if 
he, at the age when passion is all awake, though touched by 
the sentiments this charming person has conceived, neverthe- 
less shuts his senses against all temptations, does not the 
greatness of his soul then become admirable?” How dare 
this woman make these foul insinuations P—vile conceptions 
of her own internal consciousness! It is very little the Mar- 
quise knows of the nature of women—perhaps we had better 
say of good women (and there are good and pure women in 





* Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie. My Recollections of Lord Byron; 
and those of Eye-wituesses of his Life, Two vols, London: Bentley. 
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conjugal fidelity, and such-like things, are not “ exclusively 
English notions of virtue,” as she states. Byron had sufficient 
sagacity to know the difference between the imprudence of an 
impetuous girl and vice, and how admiration would have given 
place to loathing had he ventured to make to this young girl 
any such proposal as that the authoress assumes was held 
out by her to him. Enough of this: ** Shall men gather figs 
of thistles?” or, knowing the tree, shall we be astonished that 
it brings forth its appropriate fruit ? 

The idea that Lord Byron was a monster of iniquity has 
been given up long ago, even by the most bigoted, and that he 
was endowed with great and generous qualities we all know. 
Like many clever lads, he was in his youth unfortunately too 
self-conscious; he imagined that he was the observed of all 
observers, and proceeded to endow himself with such awful 
and mysterious qualities of soul as should strike terror and 
admiration into beholders. But in Byron there was something 
more than cleverness, there was genius, and so it came about 
that everybody did look at him, and, instead of laughing at 
him, the world actually began to believe in his misanthropy, 
his melancholy, and his mysterious crimes, much to his own 
ultimate disgust; for, although he grew wiser, the public 
declined to alter its judgment, and declared him to be the 
Giaour, the Corsair, and Childe Harold in his own proper 
person. 


* Like Salvator Rosa, who, the meekest of men in private life, conld 
only find a vent to his talent by painting scenes of brigandage and 
horror, eo did Byron’s genius require to go down into the darkest re- 
cesses of the passions which generate remorse, crime, and heroiem, to 
find that spark which fired his genius. But it must be owned that 
even his great qualities were causes of the false jadgment of the world 
upon him. Thus, in describing Childe Harold, he no doubt wished to 
paint a side of nature which had not yet been seen. At the scenes of 
despair, at the scenes of doubt which assail him, the poet assists rather 
as the historian than as the acter. And the same holds good for other 
poems, where he describes those peculiar diseases of the mind which 
great geniuses alone can comprehend, though they need not have ex- 
perienced them. Bat it was the very life which he infused into his 
heroes that made it appear as if they could not personify any one but 
himself. And as to their faults, because he was wont to give them his 
qualities, it was argued that since the latter were observable to be 
common to the author and the creations of his fancy, the faults of 
these must likewise be his. If only the faults, why not aleo the 
crimes ? Thus it came that, caring little for their want of argument, 
Byron’s enemies erected themselves into avengers of too much talent 
bestowed upon one single man.” 


“Don Juan,” “that admirable satire which, not being rightly 
understood, has given rise to so many calumnies,” as the 
Marquise states, was conclusive with the public, who did not, 
as the amiable Marquise did, see in “ those charming children 
of nature, Haidée and Dadi,” ideal women. In fact, they saw 
in them the Marquise herself; so they thought of Lady 
Byron, and, as the public, hissed, however much as indi- 
viduals they might have enjoyed, the wicked wit of the poem. 
Of Byron’s courage and generosity we have all heard, but it 
was left to the Marquise to display before us his crowning 
virtue, “absence of all jealous feelings.” She tells us that, 
“among the infirmities of human nature, one of the most 
general, serious, and incurable is certainly that of jealousy,” 
and the authoress had abundant opportunity of noting the 
absence of this vice in her lover; but ought she not, in common 
justice, to have put in a word here in praise of Count Guiccioli, 
the member of that united, happy family at Florence, who 
seems to have played the part of odd boy? With Byron pro- 
bably, as with Moore, voluptuousness was more in thought 
and word than in deed. He himself says that “the true 
voluptuary should never abandon his thought to the coarseness 
of reality. It is only by exalting whatever terrestrial, material, 
physical element there is in our pleasures, by veiling these 
ideas, or forgetting them quite, or, at least, by never boldly 
naming them to ourselves, only thus can we avoid disgust.” In 
justice to Byron, much of his poetry may and should be read 
by this light; but there are lines which will not tone down, 
which, however abstemious he may have been according to the 
Marquise, reek with wine and abomination. It is very curious 
how Byron is represented through these volumes as a teetotaller 
and vegetarian. Stories of his eccentricities at the tables of 
his friends are well known, and he is reported to have induced 
Grimaldi to eat soy with apple tart; but then it was generally 
supposed that these pranks were played to enhance the poet’s 
fame. The authoress tells us that Byron could not endure to 
see a woman eat, and makes the appetite of Lady Byron for 
her national roast beef one cause of the matrimonial disputes. 
How then came Lord Byron to marry his wife? 

** And now, after all that has been placed befure the reader, will he 


not be curious to learn whether Lord Byron truly loved Lady Byron ? 
The answer aimits of no doubt. Could love exist between two natures | 








80 widely dissonant ? But then it will be eaid, Why did he marry her P 
This question may be answered by the simple observation that two- 
thirds of the marriages in high life, and indeed in all classes, are con- 
tracted without any love, nor are the parties, therefure, condemned to 
unhappiness. Still it is as well to recall that, not only it did not enter 
into Lord Byron’s views to marry for love and to satisfy passion, but 
that he married rather for the sake of escaping from the yoke of his 
passions! ‘If I were in love I should be jealous,’ said he, ‘ and then 
Icould not recder happy the woman I married.’ ‘Let her be 
happy,’ added he, ‘and then, for my part, I shall also be so.’ Then 
again we find, ‘ Let them only leave me my mornings free.’ Lastly, 
he wrote in his journal, before marrying Mies Milbank, and while in 
correspondence with her, ‘Ic is very singular, bat there is not a 
spark of love between me and Miss Milbank.’ If, then, Miss Mil- 
bank married Lord Byron out of self-love, and to prevent his marry- 
ing a young and beautiful Irish girl, Lord Byron, on bia part, married 
Miss Milbank from motives the most honourable to homan nature. 
It was her simple, modest air that attracted him and caused his delu- 
sion, and the fame of her virtues quite decided him. As to interested 
motives, they were at most bat secondary ; and his disinterestedness 
was all the more meritorious, since the embarrassed state of his 
affairs made him rea!ly require money, and Miss Millbank bad none at 
that period. Sho was an only daughter, it is true; but her parents 
were still in the prime of life, and her uncle, Lord Wentworth, 
from whom her mother was to ivherit before herself, might yet 
live many yeare. His marriage with Miss Milbank was thus not 
only disinterested as regards fortune, but even imprudently generous ; 
for she only brought him a small dowry of £10,000—a mere trifle 
compared to the life of Jaxury she was to lead, in accordance with 
their mutual rank. And these £10,000 were not only returned by 
Lord Byron on their separation, but generously doubled.” 


In one thing only we agree with the authoress, in deploring 
the destruction of the autobiography of Lord Byron, which 
might have saved us from the two volumes of rubbish now 
before us. He would scarcely have represented himself to us 
as a paragon of every virtue, wanting only that virtue which 
is near to a vice—prudence. But if we learn nothing more 
from these volumes, yet we begin to understand how the 
Anglophobia of the late Marquis de Boissy came out. 








THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.* 


Any account of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
if not written by a wholly incompetent person, whatever it 
might be as a book, would still be interesting as a story. The 
work before us is the production of a clever writer, and the 
narrative which he gives of the events of the Reformation in 
England is therefore full of interest, if not particularly attrac- 
tive from a literary point of view. Indeed, the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt is anything but a perfect historian. He is 
a Churchman among Churchmen; and, strictly speaking, his 
volume is less a history than an expanded lecture, deliberately 
constructed to support a theory. He has allowed the judicial 
obliquity of the partisan to mar his literary and historical per- 
ceptions. His ecclesiastical leanings are no doubt honourable 
to him as a man; but, as they are a disturbing and deteriorating 
element to the historical faculty, they are small gain to him. 
On the second page, he lays down two axioms for the guidance 
of himself and his readers throughout the work :—* 1. The 
Church of England has had a continuous and never-ceasing 
vitality in every stage of its ancient and modern existence. 
2. Such variations as are apparent between the ancient and 
the modern Charch of England do not necessarily indicate 
error in either, but must be judged on their respective merits, 
and with reference to the circumstances of the periods to which 
they belong.” That is, according to the first axiom, the Church 
of England is not, and never has been, Protestant ; but is now, 
and always has been, Catholic-—a continuation of the Church 
which has existed in England since the plantation of Christianity 
therein; which the Reformation did not supersede by any 
other Church, but which simply underwent a readjustment to 
the new ideas and circumstances of the time. Mr. Blant says 
that “the English Reformation must be properly defined, 
indeed, as a readjustment of the constitutional, doctrinal, and 
ritual system of the Charch of England,” and the idea that it 
was the foundation of a new Church, or that it was intended 
to be so by the Reformers, is dismissed as an absurd error. 
According to the second axiom, the “ variations” between the 
Charch of England before, and the Church of England after, 
the Reformation, do not necessarily indicate error in either 
stage of her history. Judged by times and circumstances, 
which could alone determine their trath or error, they might 
be resolvable into the best policy for the existing condition of 
the Church and the nation. For instance, the acknowledgment 





* The Reformation of the Church of England: its History, Principles, and 
Results. (a.p. 1514—1547.) By the Rev, John Henry Blunt, M.A,, F.8.A., Vicar 
of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of the ‘* Annotated Book of Common Prayer ;" 
Author of the “ Directorium Pastorale,” &c. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : 
Rivingtons. 
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of the Pope as supreme head of the Church may, as a matter 
of policy, have been right before, and wrong after, the time of 
the Reformation, the change in men’s ideas necessitating a 
change in the object of their spiritual allegiance. On the 
other hand, the truth or falsehood, among other things, of the 
ideas of transubstantiation and purgatory could not be affected 
by time; they must either have been always true or always false ; 
but their real character became visible in the light of the Re- 
formation, and the Church of England flung them overboard. 
These changes did not, however, on Mr. Blunt’s theory, break 
the continuity of the English Church. It simply ceased to 
acknowledge the spiritual headship of the Roman Pontiff; 
declined any longer to accept certain points of belief as the 
truth; and began, at the command and with the assistance of 
the English King as Pope, to “readjust” her whole ecclesias- 
tical system. With the Pope dethroned, the monasteries dis- 
solved, and her constitution, doctrine, and ritual “ readjusted,” 
the Church of England remained the same Church in its 
“never-ceasing vitality” and unbroken continuity. That is 
the guiding principle of Mr. Blunt’s history of the Reformation 
of the English Church. 

With views so clear and decisive, it may be easily imagined 
how Mr. Blunt treats his great subject. While acknowledging 
and lamenting the base and selfish origin of the English 
Reformation, and the savage injustice of the manner in which 
it was consummated, he seems nevertheless to regard it as the 
only excellent thing of the kind that the world has ever seen. 
The instrament and manner were bad, but the result was good, 
if not perfect. Because the Pope would not help him to com- 
mit a great crime, Henry VIII. broke from the Pope, defied 
him, committed the crime in spite of him, and afterwards 
carried onward the Reformation through years of lust and 
slaughter. It was the peculiarity of the English Reformation 
that it was accomplished without reformers—men like Luther 
and Knox. Its founders were mostly politicians; and it had 
therefore a political birth and a political youth; while now 
that the rime of historic age is settling upon it, its visible 
aspects are still strongly political. Perhaps Macaulay was 
right in looking upon the fact of its political origin as a 
fortunate thing for the Church. “To this circumstance,” he 
says, “she owes her moderate Articles, her decent ceremonies, 
her noble and pathetic Liturgy. Her worship is not disfigured 
by mummery. Yet she has preserved, in a far higher degree 
than any of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking the 
senses and filling the imagination in which the Catholic Church 
so eminently excels.” All this may be true; but it is true also 
that her worship is of that kind which renders its disfigure- 
ment by “ mummery ” an easy possibility, as witness the silly 
theatricalities with which the modern Ritualists are scandalizing 
the Church, No doubt, her weakness lies on that side of her 
on which she least differs from the Roman Church. Some of 
her friends, however, imagine that precisely on that side lies her 
strength, one of which friends is Mr. Blunt, judging at least from 
the tone of his book, which is powdered from beginning to end 
with a fine dust of depreciation of everything savouring of 
reform and reformer outside the Church of England. He 
seems to have a feeling that nothing was or could be well done 
under any other ecclesiastical auspices. One of the first re- 
formers mentioned by him is Cardinal Wolsey, by whom, he 
says, “ the first effective impulse was given to the Reformation 
as an orderly ecclesiastical work,” Wolsey was unquestionably 
a man of great ideas, the embodiment of which would, no doubt, 
have benefited the Church, and through her, the country. Cer- 
tainly, the sketch of the Cardinal's probable scheme of Church 
reform which Mr, Blunt constructs from a mass of uncon- 
nected data, looks imposing enough, and perhaps, as he says, 
“it was the most comprehensive view of Church reform that 
was ever contemplated, and one before which the actual 
Reformation shrinks into a confused mass of half-accomplished 
good and unobstracted evil.” This may be true; and it is fair 
further to admit that had not the King’s corrupted passions 
began at this time to taint or arrest all wholesome legislation, 
it is possible that Wolsey might have done something to cleanse 
the Church by reducing the number of religious houses and 
appropriating funds thus acquired to educational purposes. 
What he actually did achieve in this direction proved the possi- 
bility of greater achievements. But good and great as were the 
Cardinal’s purposes for the good of the Church, they did not 
and were not meant to include in their scope her independence 
by severance from the See of Rome, without which, so far as we 
can understand the matter, there could be no efficient spiritual 
or ecclesiastical reformation. The effect of Wolsey’s plans 
might have been to postpone the Reformation for a short 
period, by extinguishing so much of the evil the existence of 
which made reform inevitable. But, just as his educational 





schemes, if they were honestly meant, began to diffuse light 
throughout the country, they would have resulted, not in 
retarding, but in helping on the Reformation that was due as 
a national fact. 

The story of Henry VIII.’s reign, from the time when he 
broke away from Rome and divorced Queen Catherine for the 
purpose of marrying Anne Boleyn, is one long réle of selfish-_ 
ness, persecution, and ‘murder. The tragic character of the 
King’s matrimonial speculations are almost comical in their 
absurdity. The fate of his first and only true wife is the one 
episode that relieves the tragedy by a touch of tenderness. 
His tyrannical treatment of the nation, after he had dragged 
it from the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, affords sufficient 
proof of power, but none of wisdom or justice. We may 
rightly suppose that the dissolution of the monasteries was a 
matter of time; yet the manner in which the work was accom- 
plished need not have been so mercilessly inhuman. Bad, how- 
ever, as that act was, it was surpassed by the greed and rapacity 
of those who profited by the plunder, the King being the 
arch offender. This point in the process of reformation is 
admirably hit-off by Macaulay in a sentence that is meant to 
apply to the whole act by which the ecclesiastical power was 
transferred from the Pope to the King. “The scheme,” he 
says, “ was merely to transfer the whole cup of sorceries from 
the Babylonian enchantress to other hands, spilling as little 
as possible by the way.” Mr. Blunt has also an indignant 
passage on the dissolution of the monasteries, in which he 
describes “the sorrow, the waste, and the impiety that 
were wrought,” as “enough to make angels weep.” In 
the subsequent endeavours of the King and his accom- 
plices to bring the nation to one mind, and that the 
mind of his Majesty, on religious matters, by burning heresy 
out of the country, it is humiliating to think how readily the 
bloody business is pushed forward by such men as Cromwell 
and Cranmer, and what a false figure they make in that great, 
but greatly abused, period of our national history. There is 
hardly one really magnanimous figure in the roll of those who 
mingled in the great drama. A very interesting chapter in 
Mr. Blunt’s book is that which refers to the translation and 
publication of the Scriptures in Henry VIII.’s time. But the 
spirit in which the chapter is written is not quite worthy of 
the author, and seems to convey the impression that nobody 
out of the pale of the Church of England ought to have at- 
tempted, if indeed they had the right, to translate the Scrip- 
tures. He comes down severely upon Wickliffe and Tyndale, 
as he heartily does upon all Puritans, Lutherans, and every form 
of Protestantism and Dissent as persons and things detestable, 
if not unpardonably wicked. The fact is, that to Mr. Blunt 
there is, as there has ever been, only one Church, the Church 
of England; and only one faith, that of the same Church, 
which is Catholic, and not Protestant. If the volume were not 
written in this narrow and really sectarian spirit, it would be 
altogether a highly commendable one; yet even as it is, it 18 
worthy of being looked into for the story, if not for the spirit, 
of the English Reformation. 








CAPTAIN BURTON’S BRAZIL* 


Any book by Captain Burton is sure of a favourable recep- 
tion. He has long been known as an adventurous traveller; 
and, moreover, he possesses the somewhat unusual gift of 
being able to describe vividly the scenes he has witnessed, and 
the adventures through which he has passed. His first intro- 
duction to the public occurred some few years since, when he 
told the story of his journey to the sacred city of Mecca. 
This journey was, perhaps one of the most adventurous of 
modern times, and few men would have had the courage to 
undertake it even had they possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Disguised as a Mohammedan pilgrim, he joined a 
caravan of devotees, and succeeded in reaching the holy city, 
and in penetrating to the shrine without detection. A single 
mistake would have been fatal; an incautious word or un- 
guarded gesture would have involved instant death ; yet, during 
the whole time oceupied, Captain Burton never forgot his 
assumed part, in which he was materially aided by a perfect 
knowledge of Oriental languages, and of the manners and 
customs of Eastern nations. ‘The result was a book of extra- 
ordinary interest, and when Captain Burton afterwards pub- 
lished an account of the countries on the Gold Coast, the 
expectations which his former book had held out were in no 
degree disappointed. Dahomey and its sovereign (who, by the 
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way, the Captain makes out to be not so black as he is 
usually painted) were described in a way at once both inter- 
esting and amusing; and though the views of the author upon 
slavery and missions were not such as to find favour with a 
large class of readers, yet those who differed from him in 
opinion were bound to admit that his statements were the result 
of conviction, and were candidly and honestly put forth. 

Soon after the publication of these last works, Captain 
Burton was appointed to a consulate in Brazil, an agreeable 
contrast to the death-stricken swamps of the African coast; 
and the book before us is the result of his observations during 
a three years’ residence at his post. It contains nearly 
900 closely-printed pages, and the amount of labour involved 
in its preparation must have been very great. In this the 
author has been assisted by his wife, who has been his constant 
companion throughout his travels, and to whose care, as she 
tells us in a preface, the task of getting the book through the 
press has been intrusted. This the lady has creditably per- 
formed, the number of errors being very small. 

Captain Burton evidently is a lover of his adopted country. 
According to his description, Brazil appears to be one of the 
most highly-favoured regions of the earth; possessing an 
abundance of the gifts of nature, a productive soil, and a 
delightful climate; a people of high and honourable bearing 
in matters of public credit, endowed with perseverance, 
patriotism, and self-reliance, and, like ourselves, enjoying a 
monarchical and constitutional government. With these advan- 
tages, her future prosperity ought to be assured; we fear, how- 
ever, that the war in which she is now involved will materially 
retard her progress, and burden her with an overwhelming 
amount of public debt, so prejudicial to a young country. 

Many of the author’s journeys were performed on the back 
of mules. These animals appear to have degenerated in Brazil, 
as they are very different from the steady-going, sure-footed 
animals to whose care our Swiss travellers are accustomed to 
commit themselves. This is his opinion of them :— 

“ Every traveller complains of the testy and petulant mule; every 
traveller rides mules, a necessary evil, as horses cannot stand long 
marches in this part of the Brazil. The beast may be learned by 
studying the mulatto and the eunuch: like those amiable monsters, it 
appears to eye all creation with a genéral and undistinguishable 
hate. It will not become attached to the master, treat he it never so 
kindly; the rider can never be sare of it, and of all animals it is the 
most violently agitated by fear. Its tricks are legion, and it seems 


to feel a consciousness that its treachery can always get the better of 
a struggle: elderly men, therefore, prefer horses to mules. It isa 


mistake to believe in the brate’s hardiness: here, at least, I find that | form than was wont to characterize it in the United States. 


the sun soon tires it, and that it requires much grain, plentiful drink, 
and frequent rest. 








Daring my travels in the Brazil one fell with me | 


through a bridge, despite the vaunted muline sagacity; another 


dropped on its side; a third, a vicious little mule (macho), gave me 
as I was sitting loosely in the eaddle a hoist which made me ask the 
day o’ week for an hour afterwards; and briefly, I never rode a 
hundred miles without my monture kissing the ground once, twice, or 
thrice. In one point, however, the quadruped mule surpasses the 
biped. The former looks up to the nobler side of the house, and will 
follow the lead of a horse rather than the wake of a brother bastard. 
The latter learns—curiously enough the father’s family teaches him 
the lesson—not to do so.” 


Whatever the sins of the brutes may have been during the day, 

a Nemesis awaits them at night in many districts in the shape 

he the vampire-bat, which attacks both quadrupeds and human 
eings. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is that 
describing the gold-mines and the processes carried on therein. 
Many of our readers are old enough to recollect the mania for 
gold-mining, which, forty years ago, seized our country. Dis- 


and projects innumerable were started for the purpose of 
working the rich lodes. 
to subscribe their money, under the belief that their outlay 
would speedily be returned a hundred-fold. Companies were 
an in a day, and in a few hours their subscription-lists were 
ull, 
swindles; but others were genuine undertakings, with directors 
of high standing in the commercial world. But the result was 


sent out, money was lavished in expensive machinery and works, 
until at last it was foand that the expenses far exceeded the 
profits, and one mine after another had to be abandoned, until, 
we believe, of all the companies then formed, only one or two are 
now in existence, This appears extraordinary, considering the 
undoubted store of mineral wealth possessed by Brazil. Cuptain 
Burton attributes the failures to two causes; the first, reck- 
less expenditure, which exhausted capital in unproductive works ; 
and secondly, the obstinacy of the Cornish miners, who refused 
to follow any other system than their own, and, in spite of 
evidence to the contrary, had implicit belief in their own 





] i i ; ° 
Mon of all classes 2h society hastened | notice, and none of its varying features escape the author’s 


| 


inferior knowledge. That a gold-mine may, under proper 
management, be made to pay is evidenced by the St. John del 
Rey, to which a long visit was paid by the author, and which 
it is satisfactory to find appears to be under able management. 
The fire, which caused so much destruction of property and 
consequent depression in the price of the shares, has not 
affected the intrinsic value of the undertaking, and altogether 
we think that the shareholders will derive great satisfaction 
from the chapter describing the mine. There are other mines 
mentioned, the account of which will no doubt be read with 
interest, if not with satisfaction, by those holding shares in 
them. 

The increase of pauperism, whether from over population or 
the decline of some of our branches of industry, is a subject 
that now presses upon public attention, and it is a question 
that imperatively demands to be taken up and grappled with 
by those at the head of public affairs. The number of the un- 
employed in all our great cities far exceeds that known at any 
previous period, and our ratepayers view with dismay their 
increasing burdens. But one remedy suggests itself, viz., 
emigration ; and amongst the countries which offer themselves 
as an asylum for our surplus population Brazil holds forth ad- 
vantages which should not be disregarded. It may be said 
with truth that as a field for the white man no country equals 
Brazil. 


*‘ Nowhere can an honest hardworking man get on so well with 
such a minimum of money or ability. The services of a useful hand, 
whatever be his specialty or trick, will be bid for at once, and at the 
highest possible value, and will always remain in demand; and it is 


| simply his own fault if employment does not lead on to fortune, and 


to what we may call rank. Convinced of this fact, whenever I hear 
a foreigner complain that he has failed in the Brazil, and rail against 
the people and their institutions, it is proof positive to me that the 
country has every right to complain of him—in fact that heis a 
‘ne’er do weel,’ that he drinks or he is an idler; he is incorrigibly 
dishonest; or, finally, to be charitable, that he is an impossible man. 
This is, unhappily, far from being the usual belief; but my personal 
experience of nearly three years, during which I have studied every 
phase of society between the palace and the cottage, entitles me 
to form an independent opinion. 

‘*Morro Velho alone will supply many instances of men who came 
out as simple miners and mechanics, and who by industry, sobriety, 
aod good conduct, ynaided by education or talent, have risen to posi- 
tions which in an older coantry could not be achieved iu a single 
generation. Some have gone forth from it to become superintendents 
of mining companies; others are local capitalists, and there are many 
instances of success on a emaller scale.” 


Brazil still retains African slavery, but in a much milder 


Except in the grand matter of personal liberty, the position of 
the black man may favourably compare with that of the piece 
labourer in most parts of the world :— 


“The slave in the Brazil has, by the unwritten law, many of the 
rights ofa freeman. He may educate himself, and he is urged to do 
so. He is regularly catechised, and in all large plantations there is a 
daily religions service. If assailed in life or limb he may defend him- 
self against his master, or any white man, and an over-harsh pro- 
prietor or overseer always runs considerable risk of not dying in bed. 
He is legally married, and the chastity of his wife is defended against 
his owner. He has little fear of being separated from his family: the 
humane instincts and the religious tenets of the people are strongly 


opposed to this act of barbarity. He has every chance of becoming a 


M h | : 
any of ‘Shen, like Ahege.ct'm later date, wore palpable | highly-favoured land. The variety of treea, plants, and flowers 


_ is very great, and each in turn receives notice. ‘These descrip- 


the same in most cases. Experienced engincers and miners were | tions will be read with interest by botanists, whilst the general 


free man: manumission is held to be a catholic duty, priestly com. 
munities are ashamed of holding slaves, and whenever there is a war 
the African is bought and sent to fight by the side of white recruits. 
Old usage allows him to purchase his liberty by his labour, and to 
inveet his property in manumitting his wife and children.” 


Possessing these advantages, who cau deny that the black man 


coveries of gold in Brazil had stimulated the auri sacra fames, | 3s income respecte infinitely batter off than his. white.brother 


in Dorsetshire, so graphically described by Canon Girdlestone P 
Turning from the inhabitants, the country itself comes in for 


observant eye. Vegetation, always rich in the tropics, seems 
to derive additional vigour from the fertile soil and equable 
temperature, and Flora must certainly hold her court in this 


reader will be charmed with the following :— 


‘‘ The number, the variety, and the brightness of the flowers dis- 
tinguish this Brazil forest from the more homely, though atill beauti- 
ful growth of the temperate regions, Canada and the Northern States 
of the Union. The general surface is a system of wonderful domes 
charged with brilliant points of I'ght, glittering like vegetable jewels. 
It ia now autumn, but the cold season here, as in Africa, takes upon 
itself the office of our spring, and thus spring and autumn mingle 
their charms. Some trees are still bare of leaf, othera wear garments 
of ashen-gray, or sere and yellow; others are robed in rosy tints and 
burnished red. The normal colour is a dark heavy green; every 
phade of green, however, appears, from the lightest leek to. the deepest 
emerald. While a few trees are in fruit many are still in flower, and 
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here again is endless diversity. The gold and purple blossoms first 
attract theeye; there is no want, however, of white and blae, pink 
and violet, crimson and scarlet. They load with perfame the moist 
heavy air, and once more there is every variety of odours, from the 
fragrance of the Vanilla and the Cipo Cravo, which suggests cloves, to 
the Pio de Alho, that spreads the smell of garlic over a hundred yards 
around it. ahnig 

“ Most astonishing perhaps, of all the forest features are the 
epiphytes, air-plants, and parasites. The weak enwrsp the strong 
from to foot in rampant, brietliog masses, and hide them in 
2 et ra pillars of green. Even the dead are embraced by the 
living that swarm up, clasp, entwine, enwrap them, and stand upon 
their creste, the nearer to worship Sul and Ai:her. Every tall, gaunt, 
ghastly trunk, bleached with age and grimly mourning its departed 
glories, is ringed and feathered, tufted and crowned with an alien 
growth that eucks, vampire-like its life-drops till it melts away in the 
hot moisture, and sinks to become vegetable mould. The least frac- 
ture or irregularity of stem or axil is at once seized upon by a 
stranger, that lives at the expense of the tree and assists at ita death. 
Every naked branch is occupied by lines of brilliant flowera and tufty 
leaves of metallic lustre. Thus each veaerable aacient of the virgin 
forests is converted iut> a conzervatory, a botanical gardeo, ‘ un 
petit monde,’ numbering a vast variety of genus and species, admir- 
able in diversity of aspect, and clothed in a handred coloure—with 
truth, it is said, that a single trunk here gives more forms thana 
forest in Earope.” 


The first volume brings us to the conclusion of the author’s 
tour on land, and here we-must for the present take leave of 
him, hoping on a future occasion to say something about the 
second portion of his journey, performed upon the great 
rivers of the interior, which fully merits a separate notice. 
Meantime we express our conviction that the book is a 
valuable contribution to science and geography. 








A HISTORY OF ART* 


Tue origin of the impulse towards artistic expression is one 
of those profound mysteries which no rationalistic theory of 
the development of human life can in any way solve. The 
origin of speech, the formation of language, the growth of our 
notions of the beautiful, and similar problems are reducible, at 
least, to possible theories. But if mankind became what they 
are through the formative tuition of successive wants, wherein 
lay the first necessity which tempted them into the non-utili- 
tarian region of art? Dr. Liibke, in this comprehensive and 
laborious work, remarks that the first artistic tendency of man- 
kind was the representation of the Deity; but he, perhaps 
wisely, avoids entering into the question of the possible origin 
of this tendency. It is enough to say that, at particular 
epochs in the history of savage nations, when the primary 
necessities of existence and reproduction were cared for, efforts 
were made to give permanent symbolic expression to religious 
aspirations. “ Impelled by the needs of his limited perceptions, 
man, as soon as the working of higher powers has manifested 
itself to him, aspires to erect for himself a monument with 
which he links the adoration of Deity. At first he is satisfied 
with a rade monumental column, the mighty form of which he 
regards as a symbol of the mysterious and supreme Being.” 
After this first step, the rest is easy. Men begin to indi- 
vidualize this vague symbol. They descend to details; and 
necessarily the results are wholly anthropomorphic. If they are 
Egyptians, their deity becomes a big Egyptian; if they are 
negroes, their deity has prodigiously thick lips. “ By degrees,” 
says Dr. Liibke, “ man seeks to obtain a more definite image 
of his deity ; he invests it with his own features, only, partly 
from lack of skill, and partly from a vague yearning after the 
mighty and the vast, he distorts it into strange and sometimes 
monstrous forms.” Thus he acquires a certain executive faculty, 
which is transferred to the decoration of the utensils of food 
and drink, aud also to the formation of personal ornaments. 
At this present day, the peasants of Brittany who go scraping 
away the earth from under and around the Druidic monuments 
which are everywhere scattered about their woods and fields, 
find there the curious ornaments of the period—the spiral 
bracelets, the big, unadorned brooches, the simple necklaces of 
smooth gold. The forms of these are typical of the ornaments 
which are manufactured by every race at a particular era of 
its progress from pre-historic savagery into modern civilization. 

Descending from this misty region of hypotheses and con- 
jecture, we find the first historical traces of art in Egypt, where 
a singularly-gifted people had, at a very early period of the 
world’s life, attained to a marked civilization. Dr. Liibke well 
remarks that all great social and intellectual movements spring 
from valleys watered by large rivers; and especially instances 
the periodical floods of the Nile as directly provocative of 
civilization. Not only did the river compel the inhabitants of 
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these districts to acquire skill in building formidable defences, 


_ bat its regularly recurring floods “ gave an impetus to science,” 


and induced astronomical observation. From this period down 
to the year of grace, 1868, the progress of artistic endeavour, 
its phases, and recurrent protests, are carefully and learnedly 
exhibited in these two handsome volumes. First, we have the 
bizarre realism-of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Indian art, leading 
up to the beautiful idealisms of the Greek mind. Dr. Libke 
dwells lovingly over the characteristics of this period; for he is, 
to all intents and purposes, a classicist in feeling and doctrine. 
He shows the fine idealism of Greek art springing naturally 
from the Greek suppression of individualism ; how the splendid 
anthropomorphic shapes of the Greek gods were formed into 
perennial types. The Greeks worshipped the body—they spent 
infinite pains on its culture; in their artistic labours they 
represented passion by the action of the body, not by 
the expression of the face. Their sublimation of the 
human form did not admit of the details of portraiture ; 
their divinities were really what Feurrbach calls “ the 
human being glorified by the .death of abstraction.” Then 
came the transformation of Greek idealism into Roman 
realism, when art, probably for the first time, was used as a 
political agent for political purposes. The years pass on, and 
we have the Byzantine movement growing up in obedience to 
the conceptions of the early Christians—its domes and spires 
having at once something imperial and symbolic about them ; 
while its strict formalism of plan and detail accorded well with 
the defined limits and requirements of theologic creed. This 
brings us down to the tenth century, and the birth of the 
Romanesque period, which grew and flourished for nearly three 
hundred years. But in the twelfth century a more powerful 
movement—that of chivalric aspiration, the Crusader’s intense 
dreams—appeared in friendly antagonism, bringing with it the 
solemn mysteries of Gothic imagination. Then the old classic 
types seemed to have been abandoned for ever. The realism 
of detail crept into all branches of art; and while it added 
beautiful ornament to ecclesiastical architecture, it became 
quaint and conventional in painting. With the Reformation 
came the new spirit which abolished all the traditional tram- 
mels of classicism and Romanticism, and ushered in the era of 
an intelligent eclecticism. Painting, the specially revived art 
of modern times, discovered the admirable uses of an accurate 
perspective, and the truth and richness of accurate colouring ; 
while a wonderful outburst of genius in southern Europe 
placed what might be called the new art in the first position 
of importance. Renaissance architecture took the stately forms 
of classical times and adapted them to our altered notions 
and wants by introducing ornamental detail, giving us greater 
light, and placing wide limits for individual fancy to work 
within. These are the brief outlines of the successive tides of 
motion which have carried art on to its present position, and 
which are minutely described in the work before us. 

Miss Bunnett has done both art and literature a valuable 
service in translating these two volumes. Dr, Liibke explains 
in his preface that the object of his “ History of Art” is to 
prepare for the study of such more comprehensive treatises as 
those of Kugler and Schnaage; but by itself the “ History” 
may very well stand as an intelligent, thoughtful, and inter- 
esting work on an important and attractive subject. What 
we chiefly desiderate is a conciseness of style in those passages 
devoted to a contrast between successive artistic developments. 
These should have been given with a less “ rotundity” of 
phrase. The illustrations, too, are numerous, appropriate, and, 
so far as we can jadge, accurate; but as specimens of art they 
are singularly poor. In such a work, such thoroughly bad 
specimens of wood-engraving as figs. 347 and 393 should not 
have been allowed to appear. Some other wood drawings— 
e.g., figs. 92 and 334, with many of the architectural sketches 
—are very good; and the work otherwise is well got up. Dr. 
Liibke’s sketch of recent English painting is fragmentary and 
insufficient ; and is, besides, disfigured by one or two blunders 
which closer inquiry might have removed. However, the 
work, as a whole, is a most important and valuable one, for 
which we are grateful to Dr, Liibke as the author, and to Miss 
Bunnett as the translator. 





——— 
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RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT.* 


Tis book appears to us calculated to baffle even readers 
who are accustomed to theological. reading, and who are not 
unfamiliar with Swedenborg himself, whose disciple Mr. Clissold 
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is. It is called “Transition,” but we fancy it might just as 
well have been called “Ignition,” or “ Division,” or “ Super- 
footation,” or anything else that you like. The author—who 
quotes freely from Bunsen, Ewald, and Max Miiller, as well as 
Swedenborg—appears to be of opinion that in some way that 
process of Biblical interpretation, which most observant people 
woulf call interpretation by compromise, now lies collateral to 
a process of “ more spiritual interpretation, and by which is 
being effected a transition from an old to a new Church, thus 
resuscitating the most ancient Church.” He thinks “ the a terna- 
tive will be between modern scepticism and that view of Divine 
inspiration which has been given in the writings of Sweden- 
borg; ” and that “ God is about to unfold His mysteries—to 
show to all parties, to the Church itself as well as to scientific 


societies outside of the Church, how it is that He creates a . 


new heaven and a new earth; thus what is the real meaning of 
the first and second chapters of Genesis.” As to his method 
of discussion, he is not very confident of its success :— 


‘With respect to the present address, I would only observe fur- 
ther, that, on repernsing the remarks which are here made, I am 
sensible that there are some points upon which it might have been 
well to be more explicit; but my object has been to avoid, as much as 
possible, entering into details.” 


Yet it does not appear to us that there is any want of detail in 
the book. Take a few items from the Table of Contents :— 


‘** Heart-broken Uncertainty. 
Age of Incohereuce—Iron and Clay. 
Alleged Incoberence of Scripture. 
The Temple in these Last Days filled with the Smoke of Natural 
Reason.” 


Again, there is no lack of detail in the following passage 
from Swedenborg, where he is speaking about the ancient 
Greeks :— 


«They assigned the name of Helicon to a mountain, and by it they 
meant Heaven. They assigned the name of Parnassus to a hill, and 
by it they meant Science. They asserted that a flying horse, which 
they call Pegasus, broke open a fountain with his hoof. They called 
the sciencee virgins, and so forth; for they knew from corre. 
spondences and representatives that a mountain denoted heaven; 
that a hill denoted that heaven which is beneath, or which is with 
man; that a horse denoted the intellectual principle; that the wings 
with which he fl+w were things spiritual; that a hoof was the natural 
principle ; that a fountain was intelligence; that the three virgins 
who were called Graces were the affections of gcod; and that the 
virgins who were named the virgius of Helicon and Parnassus were 
the affections of truth. In hke manner they assigned to the Sun 
horses, whore meat they called ambrosia, and drink nectar; for they 
knew that the Sun signified celestial love, horses the intellectual 
things that are thence derived; meats celestial things, and drinks 
epiritual,’ ”’ 


After this~Mr. Clissold observes that “it is obvions that in 
simple narratives of this kind, commonly called mythological, 
might be conveyed the profoundest truths;” and he rightly 
adds that such “truths ” are “ latent.” The following is a fair 
specimen of Mr. Clissold’s own manner of writing :— 


** This leads of course to an inverted estimate of the order of ages; 
for if we ignore the interior truths which these narratives are meant 
to convey, we find no Platonic or Aristotelian philosophy on the sur- 
face to challenge cur attention, no logical series of argumentation, nor 
any announcement of the grand laws of Nature such as modern 
science discloses ; the consequence is, we place our own age of philo- 
sophy, and science, and mechanical arts, far before what appears to us 
to be only an age of mythology; although to this mythological age, so 
called, far profounder truths concerning God and heavenly things 
might be known than to our own age of philosophy, science, and 
mechanism. 

** Hence it is that the deepest truths relating to the origin, progress, 
and decline of the spiritual life of man recorded ia the first three 
chapters of Genesis, have disappeared from our intuition; simply 
sony the spiritual life, and hence its intuition, have both been 
ost. 


There is a well-known story that Douglas Jerrold, having 
dipped into Mr. Browning’s ‘“ Sordello” just upon his reco- 
vering from a severe illness, and not being able to make it out, 
put it into the hands of Mrs. Jerrold, with a request that she 
would look at it, and tell him what she thought of it. After 
a time sle told him she could not understand a word of it. 
“Thank God, then,” cried Jerrold, “I am not mad!” We do 
not wish to be suspected of joining in the foolish cry about 
Mr. Browning’s “ obscurity;” but for our own justification, | 
being utterly unable to make sense of “Transition,” we give 
the reader a short extract or two. Here is another passage in 


' was by the modifications of one of these more nearly connected with 
the processes of thought, that thoughts themselves were then com- 
municated; nor is it more wonderful that affections and thoughts 
should be communicated by a higher atmosphere more nearly allied to 
thought than by a lower. Saflice it to say, that at that day the whole 
nward life flamed forth in the face; so that the very faces exchanged 
thoughts and sympathies, without the intervention of sounds. This 
mode of communication of mind is what Baron Bunsen attributes to 
a state of clairvoyance, which, he says, is a faculty latent even at this 
day in every mind, and is intimately connected with the modifications 
of the magnetic aura, as already observed.” 


Perhaps readers more practised than we are in Swedenborgian 
mannerisms may be able to get something out of Mr. Clissold’s 
book, but we confess ourselves beaten by its naive dogmatism ; its 
queer discursiveness, confounding all boundary lines, and 
making you feel as if you were walking on soft wet sand; its 
simple faith in auras and golden ages and the Arcana 
Coelestia ; and its frequent wordiness, so that you read a pas- 
sage twice to make sure that so small a kernel of meaning can 
be all that is shut up in such large sentences. All these things, 
we repeat, baffle us, but we have no desire to deter any ore 
from reading a well-meant book by a serious writer of Mr. 
Clissold’s culture; and, of course, it may be our own dulness 
which prevents our being able to get any meaning out of the 
argument, except one that Mr. Clissold would disclaim. It 
seems to us that the ultimate logic of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
correspondences is to destroy the line which he of course sup- 
poses to exist between the natural and the supernatural, and 
that the same tendency lies involved in the writings of other 
authors who are favourites with Mr. Clissold. Of course, how- 
ever, Mr. Clissold himself is a devout believer, and writes this 
book with a view to fortify the faith of others. 








CAVOUR ON IRELAND.* 


Count ‘Cavour was reputedly the most sagacious statesman 
in Europe; and when he died, it was felt that Italy had lost 
the only man who possessed the genius to grapple successfully 
with the still unsolved difficulties of his country. If the thing 
were possible and allowable, Cavour is one of those men whom 
an inquisitive generation would be tempted, in trying emer- 
gencies, to call from the land of shadows for consultation as to 
the welfare of their country, to ask whether its desires were a 
safe measure of its necessities P and what, accordingly, should 
be destroyed and what built up? We possess in Ireland 
precisely one of those problems, or rather a sheaf of problems, 
towards the solution of which we might be tempted to beseech 
the aid of the great dead, since the living have hitherto so 
miserably failed to reveal or do what should be done. It boots 
not, however, to inquire what Cavour would say now, could 
he speak from his present vantage-ground; let us see what 
he actually did say on the subject of one great difficulty while 
he was still in the land of the living. The translator of these 
“Thoughts on Ireland” describes them as a “ voice from the 
grave of Cavour,” as if, he being dead, the great statesman yet 
speaketh. The article was written when the Repeal agitation 
was at its frothy height, with the rotund figure of O’Connell 
bellowing on its topmost surge. It was published in the 
beginning of 1844, and has just been translated by Dr. 
Hodgson, who has done good service in presenting the thoughts 
of the great Italian on a subject which has recently shivered 
a Ministry to pieces, and called. to the front the one man of 
this generation, who seems to inherit the genius of the greatest 
and noblest statesmen of the past. 

Remembering that, among foreigners, the condition of Ire- 
land had, up to the time Cavour wrote, if it has not since, 
been discussed with feelings singularly unfavourable to Great 
Britain, the first noticeable feature of these “ thoughts” is 
their breadth of view and tolerant tone. Cavour does not 
permit rhetoric to take fire; he is cool and jast; he writes 
like a statesman in search of truth; and he aims always to 
put down fairly and without passion what truth he thinks he 
has discovered. Cavour’s minute acquaintance with Irish 
history and Irish affairs in their connection with Great Britain 
is another feature which will arrest the attention of the reader. 
He writes like a man who had made the subject one of long 
study ; which no doubt he purposely did, knowing that those 
questions which most involve or threaten the peace of a nation 





which the author is speaking of the Golden Age, as he calls 
it :-— 


“Tt will naturally ke asked, If there were no words at that time to 


are always fruitful in suggestion on the large areas of states- 
manship. In the main, the historical part of the article is 
correctly done; its opinions are certainly moderate; and 
perhaps on one or two points, the writer is generally palliative 





constitute a spoken language, how was it that communication from 
one mind to the other was effected ? ‘The answer is, communication 
by spoken words is a communication by vibrations of the air or atmo. | 
sphere; bat there is a series of auras above the atmoephere, and it . 





where he might have been justifiably severe. Referring, for 
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instance, to the statesmen who, in the time of William III. 
and Queen Anne, made and administered the foul penal acts 
against the Catholics, Cavour expressly says that they only 
followed the opinions of their time, and that “they were 
vigorously faithful in applying the doctrines of intolerance 
which no one dared then openly to gainsay.” Regarding 
which statement it ought to be remarked that the anti- 
Catholic feeling was not then wholly ecclesiastical, but 
largely political—the people persecuted being Jacobites as 
well as Catholics, facts which conclusively prove the religious 
and political bigotry of the time. To all ideas of Repeal, Cavour 
was, of course, keenly opposed, and in that antagonism he 
stood out from nearly every Continental statesman of his day. 
This, to our seeming, proves the superiority of the man. He 
regarded the legislative independence of Ireland as “ erroneous 
and fatal to the improvement of the condition of the Irish 
people.” In fact, he did not think that the evils of Ireland 
were at all of a character which would have vanished before 
merely political changes. “She enjoys at this moment,” he 
says, “‘ many more rights than most civilized nations whose lot 
is more prosperous, The press is there free even to license; 
individual liberty is religiously respected; the right of associa- 
tion is exercised to an extent nowhere else to be equalled; in a 
word, the Irish possess all the political rights of which the 
English are so justly proud.” Cavour’s opinion was that the 
cause of Ireland’s sufferings must be sought in the religious 
and social organization of the country. Look, first, at the sin- 
gular fact that the population are made up of two sharply 
divided and unblendable sections—those who till the soil, and 
those who own it—the latter being “almost wholly a foreign 


race,” which has for the former “neither sympathy nor affec-. 


tion, with which they are not united with the multitude of 
moral ties that everywhere else exist between the owner and the 
cultivator of the soil.” He might well describe such a social 
state as having no parallel in Europe. There were also the 
monstrous iniquities produced by sub-letting, sufficient them- 
selves to be the cause of any amount of agrarian outrage. Nor 
can it be denied that over-population was in Ireland a source 
of suffering, as it always is, wherever it exists to a large extent, 
before facilities for emigration come into operation. But while 
all these things—evils in themselves, and causes of further 
evils—might come and go in point of extent and intensity, 
there remained, and yet remains for a little while, towering 
amid them all, the Established Irish Church, apparently im- 
movable and unchangeable, the grandest of existing aggrava- 
tions—‘‘ to the Catholics, the representative of the causes of 
their miseries, a sign of defeat and oppression which exaspe- 
rates their sufferings and makes their humiliation more keenly 
felt.” 

Something has, of course, been done, though more has been 
attempted, to mitigate the more immediate of these evils, and 
Count Cavour does not fail to point them out. The passing 
of the Sub-letting Act in 1830 did much good by restraining 
the excessive sub-division of the land, so striking and poverty- 
striking in its results. Among other social improvements may 
be mentioned the institution of the Poor-law and the commn- 
tation of tithes. These, however, sink into insignificance beside 
the great scheme of National Education so happily inaugurated 
in Ireland, 





Of the national schools Cavour speaks in high | 


terms, describing them as infinitely superior to the English | 
primary schools, and doubting whether there are many in | 


Europe equal to them, All, these things are good, and let 


them have their due weight; yet, however beneficent their effect | 


may have been, they had not, in 1844, and have not yet, made 
Ireland either prosperous or contented. The country has 
hardly recovered from the effects of the Fenian outbreak. 
Evidently, therefore, something more penetrating and efficient 
must be attempted to rescue Ireland from the slough, or to 
show her a better method than that of fire and slaughter by 
which she may help to rescue herself. Naturally, Count 
Cavour thinks that education is the first necessity of Ireland— 
“that only can raise the morals and enlighten the intellect 
of the masses brutalized by ages of oppression and misery.” 
He was even sanguine enough, when he wrote to express 
the belief that the day was not distant when primary 
schools would be established in every part of Ireland. 
If it is true, as he says, and if what is fact now remains un- 
changeable, that Ireland cannot aspire to become an industrial 
power,—that, it must be confessed; is a great deal deducted 
from the prospects and possibilities of the country. But, even 
in spite of the facts which tell against her, we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that the industrial character of Ireland has 
been finally determined. The spirit of discovery and invention 
may turn up a few facts which will change the whole face of 
the question. 





Cavour thought, when he wrote, that something | 








might be done for Ireland by the Government by the construc- 
tion of canals, harbours, and railways. Almost nothing of 
this kind has actually been done, though, when the Go- 
vernment gets the Irish railways into its own hands, their 
further development, if fairly entered upon, will operate bene- 
ficially on the country. Emigration, Cavour admits, would be 
a great help to Ireland; but it is perhaps not curious thgt he 
should fail to anticipate the hugeness of the tide of people that 
has since poured from the little island to the vast prairies of 
the Western World. One of the most important points 
touched upon by the Italian statesman is the land ques- 
tion. His idea is to substitute a native for the present 
alien proprietary, his own words being that “nothing can be 
more useful to Ireland than to try to change this vicious state 
by substituting for the present class of Protestant proprietors 
Catholic proprietors, who should inspire the masses of the 
people with sympathy in all their relations.” This, however, 
he would accomplish in no reckless or revolutionary manner, 
by no method of confiscation. He would simply abolish 
entails and the right of primogeniture; permit the partition of 
inheritances, and simplify the processes and formalities required 
for the sale or division of landed estates. With the social 
changes.inaugurated by these means, a change might logically 
be anticipated in the sentiment by which proprietors are 
inspired with reference to their possessions. Hitherto that 
sentiment has too frequently been that “a man can do 
what he likes with his own.” Henceforth it would be, 
in the language of Mr. Drummond, that “ property has its 
duties as well as its rights;” and undoubtedly the effect 
in Ireland of this change of sentiment would operate to 
the immediate good of the tenant; but without doing the 
slightest damage to the proprietor, who would himself ulti- 
mately profit by the beneficent change. Cavour then refers 
to the evils of absenteeism; but with which he declines to 
interfere by the proposal of any fiscal or coercive measures. 
Finally, Count Cavour thoroughly understood the injustice 
and scandal involved in the imposition of a Protestant 
Establishment upon a Catholic people, and he was sagacious 
enough to foresee that the evil thing could not for ever with- 
stand the force of enlightened public opinion. That public 
opinion has at length been emphatically pronounced ; the Irish 
Church has heard the sound of its voice; the Reformed Par- 
liament is about to assemble; and Mr. Gladstone is ready to 
deliver the long-delayed righteous judgment. 








HETERODOXY IN HOLLAND.* 


Or that which is going on in Holland among religious 
thinkers of what are called liberal views we only gather from the 
casual complaints or invectives which we hear from orthodox 
people; but those who wish to know something more about it 
may gather or infer a good deal from this volume of about 
300 close pages, which the editor has thought it worth 
while to translate into German; and he states in his preface 
that, from its success in Holland, he anticipates a large sale 
for it in Germany. “ Are we”—says he, introducing this 
book to the reader—“ mere materialists? Do we ignore the 
distinction between good and evil? Do we reject faith in 
immortality ? Do we repudiate religion, and make man his 
own God? Do we mock at Christianity? ‘To all this the 
answer is, No! What is, then, our crime? In what way are 
we undermining religion and morality? Why are we called 
atheists and autotheists P—Because we reject the miracles!” 

This strikes the key-note. It is nothing new to those in 
England who are familiar with the writings of men like 
Theodore Parker and Francis W. Newman. “‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength,’—here, in my opinion, is the 
whole of religion and the whole of morality.” The reason he 
gives is that “ God is love,” and man cannot love Him without 
obeying the law of love. This is the way in which Professor 
Opzoomer opens his case in the first chapter. Then, in the 
chapter on the “ History of Religion” (p. 131), he maintains 
that the highest possible form of religious faith is reached 
when God is once recognised as the Perfect Spirit and the 
Eternal Father; and that since Jesus declared God to men 
tinder this name, His religion, from this point of view, can never 
be transcended. The “ development” of what the Professor 
describes as the “ Religion for the Age,” on pages 216 and 217, 
in a series of thirteen propositions, will be called spiritualism 
or optimistic pantheism, according to the, bias of the reader. 
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The Church of the Middle Ages failed to do its work as a true 
Church, because it did not permit free inquiry and did not 
understand the true province of religion. The most modern 
religious movement, continuing the work of the Reformation 


and of the second half of the eighteenth century in Germany, | 


is a continuation of the work of Jesus, and is therefore a truly 
“ Christ-like” work. By whatever names they are called, all 


venture at the Havanna, contributed by the veteran comedian 
to the Zra Almanack, just published. He will find, in such 
passages as the following, obvious correspondences between 
Mr. Buckstone’s writing and his habit of speaking. 


“On going one morning to the theatre ‘The Diorama’ at the back 


_ of ‘The Paseo,’ I noticed a Spanish gentleman in the custody of a file 


men who honestly seek after the true religion are members of | 


the one only invisible Church. 

We can see no essential novelty in Professor Opzoomer’s 
book, but it is able and interesting, and we ought to add that 
the author, on page 155, distinctly disclaims pantheism, and 
that he uses the word “sin” in the sense which excludes pan- 
theism pure and simple; but, as we have already said, some of 
his readers will be apt to find that he has unconsciously biased 
the bowl towards pantheism. 








THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.”* 


In the present number of the Fortnightly, there is a remark- 
able article by Mr. H. Charlton Bastian, “ On the Physiology 
of Thinking.” It is much too hazardous to offer in a few 
words an epitome of a subject which has to be marked out by 
the finest grades of distinction; but we apprehend that Mr. 
Bastian considers speech to be the automatic act consequent 
on an act of volition which recalls from the cerebral hemi- 
spheres certain auditory impressions which have their equiva- 
lents in words, and which have been produced, from infaney 
upwards, by words thus impressed on the brain. According 
to him, remembered sounds are the symbols of thought; and, 
in silent thinking, we do not use as material the “ remembered 
acts of articulation,” which followed upon the hearing of words, 
but the sensations produced through the ear upon the cerebral 
cells, These, and other views of Mr. Bastian, are, he owns, 
in opposition to those of Professor Bain, whose notions of 
muscular discrimination are applied to this subject of the 
genesis of speech, with what seems to us irresistible logic. 
Professor Bain holds the impression of a word or sentence to 
be so far an effect upon certain muscles that when we, in 
thinking, recall the impression of any word or sentence, “ if 
we do not speak it out we feel the twitter of the organs just 
about to come to that point. Thinking is restrained speaking 
or acting.” Mr. Bastian objects to muscular consciousness as 
being vague; and asks— 

* Who can recall in idea the feelings of muscular movement which 
would be experienced in writing the word ‘ London ;’ and are, in 
fact, the feelings involved in the articulation of the same word 
capable of being realized one jot the more in consciousness? We can 
conjure up in idea the sight of the pen making the marks on a sar- 
face, but this alone calls up no ideal feelings of muscular movement, 
though when we perform the actual movements themselves with our 
eyes closed, we have an obvious consciousness of the nature of these 
movements.” 

We reply that nothing in the world is easier than to recall 
these feelings of muscular movement. If it happens that you 
write from left to right, you know beforehand the muscular 
sensation of pleasure there arises in writing a word of long 
and flowing letterssuch s “ faithfully.” When one looks at the 
word “ London,” one already feels the impression which writing 
it would produce.’ Much more so with the muscular discrimi- 
nation of the vocal organs. Indeed the question is capable of 
being pushed into the most curious channels— into that, for 
example, of the physiology of style. We are convinced that 
not only does a correspondence exist between a man’s habit of 
speaking and writing, but that any peculiarities of his vocal 
organs exert a definite effect on his choice of words in writing. 
A north-country man who has a strong “ burr,” will not only 
have greater pleasure in speaking a sentence which has few 7’s 
in it; but he will unconsciously, in the quick selection of com- 
position, choose those words which are similarly without 7’s. 
So will a man who lisps avoid hissing lines and words with too 
many s’s. Hither of these will have a certain pleasure in writing 
such a word as “keen,” because, in writing it, he is conscious 
of the muscular ease he would experience in pronouncing it. 
In fact, a man who writes a sentence, mentally pronounces it— 
that is, he is conscious of what, the muscular effort of pronounc- 
ing would be. He feels the “ twitter of the organs ”—and writing 
becomes only suppressed pronunciation. When a man, through 
habit or constitutional peculiarities, has acquired a marked and 
definite manner of speaking, he writes (except in rare instances, 
where he forcibly educates himself out of it) in accordance 
with these muscular conditions. Let any reader who has seen 
Mr. Buckstone frequently, take up a little sketch of an ad- 
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of soldiers. On inquiring what crime he had committed I was told 
he was a performer at one of the theatres, and was being taken 
before the Alcalde for refusing a part. As a metropolitan manager, 
how is it we have not an Alcalde here? Fancy Mr. Montemar Smith 
being-taken before Mr. Knox at Marlborongh-street, for the same 
crime. Would that worthy magistrate ‘dismiss the summons’? I 
should rather think not, indeed. ” 


The whole subject, however, is one which can only be indicated 
here. We commend Mr. Bastian’s article as an important 
contribution towards the discussion of an interesting topic. 

To the same number of the Fortnightly Mr. Robert Giffen 
sends an able and judicious review of “ Mr. Gladstone’s Work 
in Finance,” with some considerations as to the probable 
opportunities which the next few years will give enterprising 
financiers. We quote one passage, but the article should 
read as a whole. Ms 

“‘ The facts show that even a great disaster—a war on the largest 
scale—might occur without arresting for a long time the work of 
financial reform. It is surely, then, the more allowable to look forward 
to a better future for our masses, for better conditions of existence so 
far as the State can make them better, than these now enjoy. Not 
only might there be a free breakfast-table, but, better still, it shoald 
be possible in a very near fature to make England a free port, except 
for spirits and tobacco, without entertaining any grand scheme of 
direct taxation. Of course, so much will not be done without 
raising the question of equalizing taxation upon the various classes 
of the community—a question which the working classes will not lose 
by having raised; but if it is possible to do so much, the worst diffi- 
culties of the question may be evaded. With the income-tax at a 
vanishing point, if not quite abolished, the richest classes could hardly 
complain of others gaining rather more than they do by the wholesale 
remissions of taxation which common prosperity has made possible.” 


“The Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue and Rafn the 
Skald,” by EHirikr Magniisson and William Morris, is a very 
beautiful story, filled with those quaint realistic glimpses of 
character which sparkle here and there through the mist of the 
old northern legends. Mr. Edward Dowden contributes a 
readable paper on Lamennais; but what was there in 
Lamennais’s life specially to provoke the emotions of “ terror 
and pity”? Nor do there seem to be any pronounced features 
of tragedy in his death. An article on the German Reforma- 
tion Struggle, by Karl Blind, and a paper on the Suez Canal, 
by Captain Clerk, complete an excellent number of the Fort- 


nightly. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, with Bnglish Notes (intended for the 
Upper Forms of Schools, and for Pass-men at the Universities), 
Abridged by Bradley H. Alford, M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, 
Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Riving- 
tons.) 

How to Study the New Testament. The Epistles (Second Section) 
and the Revelation. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
(Straban.) 

Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie Anglicane. A Gaulielmo Bright, 
A.M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Uni- 
versitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine Redditus. (Rivingtons.) 
The three volumes here described are of interest chiefly to the 

learned world. The second has, indeed, a wider application; but 

there are probably not many among the general public who care to 
examine the New Testament in a critical spirit. The work, therefore, 
is likely to find purchasers mainly among the olass of University 
students, especially those who contemplate entering the Church; 
though non-clerieal readers of the Bible would do well in secing what 
so accomplished and liberal a thinker as Dean Alford has to say on 
the Gospels, the Epistles, and the Book of Revelation. The abridg- 
ment of the Dean’s Greek Testament with English Notes will be 
useful to those who might find the original too cumbrous; and the 

Latin Prayer-book of the Eoglish Church, with its elaborate offices 

and ceremonials, and its translation of the Psalms of David into the 

Latin tongue, will delight the spirite of all High Churchmen. The 

last-mentioned work (of which the present is a new edition) deserves 

notice, if only for the beauty of the printing, which is exquisitely done 
in black and red, 


Results of the General Election. (Bdward Stanford.) 

This is a guide map to the constituencies of Eogland and Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, showing all the counties, divisions of counties, 
Parliamentary boroughs, and universitite, with the alterations and 
additions according to the Reform Acts of 1867-8,aceompanied by a 
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instance, to the statesmen who, in the time of William III. 
and Queen Anne, made and administered the foul penal acts 
against the Catholics, Cavour expressly says that they only 
followed the opinions of their time, and that “they were 
vigorously faithful in applying the doctrines of intolerance 
which no one dared then openly to gainsay.” Regarding 
which statement it ought to be remarked that the anti- 
Catholic feeling was not then wholly ecclesiastical, but 
largely political—the people persecuted being Jacobites as 
well as Catholics, facts which conclusively prove the religious 
and political bigotry of the time. To all ideas of Repeal, Cavour 
was, of course, keenly opposed, and in that antagonism he 
stood out from nearly every Continental statesman of his day. 
This, to our seeming, proves the superiority of the man. He 
regarded the legislative independence of Ireland as “ erroneous 
and fatal to the improvement of the condition of the Irish 
people.” In fact, he did not think that the evils of Ireland 
were at all of a character which would have vanished before 
merely political changes. “She enjoys at this moment,” he 


| 





says, “ many more rights than most civilized nations whose lot | 


is more prosperous. The press is there free even to license; 


individual liberty is religiously respected; the right of associa- | 


tion is exercised to an extent nowhere else to be equalled; ina 
word, the Irish possess all the political rights of which the 
English are so justly proud.” Cavour’s opinion was that the 
cause of Ireland’s sufferings must be sought in the religious 


| inspired with reference to their possessions. 
_ sentiment has too frequently been that “a man can do 


and social organization of the country. Look, first, at the sin- | 


gular fact that the population are made up of two sharply 


divided and unblendable sections—those who till the soil, and | 


those who own it—the latter being “almost wholly a foreign 


tion, with which they are not united with the multitude of 


moral tics that everywhere else exist between the owner andthe | 


cultivator of the soil.” He might well describe such a social 
state as having no parallel in Europe. There were also the 
monstrous iniquities produced by sub-letting, sufficient them- 
selves to be the cause of any amount of agrarian outrage. 


of suffering, as it always is, wherever it exists to a large extent, 
before facilities for emigration come into operation. But while 
all these things—evils in themselves, and causes of further 
evils—might come and go in point of extent and intensity, 
there remained, and yet remains for a little while, towering 


felt.” 

Something has, of course, been done, though more has been 
attempted, to mitigate the more immediate of these evils, and 
Count Cavour does not fail to point them out. The passing 


of the Sub-letting Act in 1830 did much good by restraining | 
the excessive sub-division of the land, so striking and poverty- | 
striking in its results. Among other social improvements may | 
be mentioned the institution of the Poor-law and the commn- | 


tation of tithes. These, however, sink into insignificance beside 
the great scheme of National Education so happily inaugurated 


in Ireland, Of the national schools Cavour speaks in high | 


terms, describing them as infinitely superior to the English 


primary schools, and doubting whether there are many in | 
All, these things are good, and let 
them have their due weight; yet, however beneficent their effect | 


Europe equal to them, 


may have been, they had not, in 1844, and have not yet, made 
Ireland either prosperous or contented, 


Evidently, therefore, something more penetrating and efficient 
must be attempted to rescue Ireland from the slough, or to 


Nor | 
can it be denied that over-population was in Ireland a source | 


The country has | 
hardly recovered from the effects of the Fenian outbreak. | 


for it in Germany. 


show her a better method than that of fire and slaughter by | 


which she may help to rescue herself. 
Cavour thinks that education is the first necessity of Ireland— 
“that only can raise the morals and enlighten the intellect 


Naturally, Count | 


| obeying the law of love. 


of the masses brutalized by ages of oppression and misery.” | 
He was even sanguine enough, when he wrote to express | 


the belief that the day was not distant when primary 
schools would be established in every part of Ireland. 
If it is true, as he says, and if what is fact now remains un- 
changeable, that Ireland cannot aspire to become an industrial 
power,—that, it must be confessed; is a great deal deducted 
from the prospects and possibilities of the country. But, even 
in spife of the facts which tell against her, we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that the industrial character of Ireland has 
been finally determined, ‘The spirit of discovery and invention 
may turn up a few facts which will change the whole face of 
the question, Cavour thought, when he wrote, that something 
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might be done for Ireland by the Government by the construc- 
tion of canals, harbours, and railways. Almost nothing of 
this kind has actually been done, though, when the Go- 
vernment gets the Irish railways into its own hands, their 
further development, if fairly entered upon, will operate bene- 
ficially on the country. Emigration, Cavour admits, would be 
a great help to Ireland; but it is perhaps not curious thgt he 
should fail to anticipate the hugeness of the tide of people that 
has since poured from the little island to the vast prairies of 
the Western World. One of the most important points 
touched upon by the Italian statesman is the land ques- 
tion. His idea is to substitute a native for the present 
alien proprietary, his own words being that “ nothing can be 
more useful to Ireland than to try to change this vicious state 
by substituting for the present class of Protestant proprietors 
Catholic proprietors, who should inspire the masses of the 
people with sympathy in all their relations.” This, however, 
he would accomplish in no reckless or revolutionary manner, 
by no method of confiscation. He would simply abolish 
entails and the right of primogeniture; permit the partition of 
inheritances, and simplify the processes and formalities required 
for the sale or division of landed estates. With the social 
changes.inaugurated by these means, a change might logically 
be anticipated in the sentiment by which proprietors are 
Hitherto that 


what he likes with his own.” Henceforth it would be, 
in the language of Mr. Drummond, that “ property has its 
duties as well as its rights;” and undoubtedly the effect 


| in Ireland of this change of sentiment would operate to 
race,” which has for the former “neither sympathy nor affec- || 


the immediate good of the tenant; but without doing the 
slightest damage to the proprietor, who would himself ulti- 
mately profit by the beneficent change. Cavour then refers 
to the evils of absenteeism; but with which he declines to 


_ interfere by the proposal of any fiscal or coercive measures. 


Finally, Count Cavour thoroughly understood the injustice 
and scandal involved in the imposition of a Protestant 
Establishment upon a Catholic people, and he was sagacious 


_ enough to foresee that the evil thing could not for ever with- 


stand the force of enlightened public opinion. That public 


| opinion has at length been emphatically pronounced ; the Irish 
_ Church has heard the sound of its voice; the Reformed Par- 
_ liament is about to assemble; and Mr. Gladstone is ready to 
amid them all, the Established Irish Church, apparently im- | deliver the long-delayed righteous judgment. 
movable and unchangeable, the grandest of existing aggrava- | 
tions—‘‘to the Catholics, the representative of the causes of | 
their miseries, a sign of defeat and oppression which exaspe- | 


rates their sufferings and makes their humiliation more keenly | 








HETERODOXY IN HOLLAND.* 


Or that which is going on in Holland among religious 
thinkers of what are called liberal views we only gather from the 
casual complaints or invectives which we hear from orthodox 
people; but those who wish to know something more about it 
may gather or infer a good deal from this volume of about 
300 close pages, which the editor has thought it worth 
while to translate into German; and he states in his preface 
that, from its success in Holland, he anticipates a large sale 
“ Are we”—says he, introducing this 
book to the reader—“ mere materialists? Do we ignore the 
distinction between good and evil? Do we reject faith in 
immortality ? Do we repudiate religion, and make man his 
own God? Do we mock at Christianity? ‘To all this the 
answer is, No! What is, then, our crime? In what way are 
we undermining religion and morality? Why are we called 
atheists and autotheists P—Because we reject the miracles!” 

This strikes the key-note. It is nothing new to those in 
England who are familiar with the writings of men like 
Theodore Parker and Francis W. Newman. “‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength,’—here, in my opinion, is the 
whole of religion and the whole of morality.” The reason he 
gives is that “ God is love,” and man cannot love Him without 
This is the way in which Professor 
Opzoomer opens his case in the first chapter. Then, in the 
chapter on the “ History of Religion” (p. 131), he maintains 
that the highest possible form of religious faith is reached 
when God is once recognised as the Perfect Spirit and the 
Eternal Father; and that since Jesus declared God to men 
tinder this name, His religion, from this point of view, can never 
be transcended. The “ development” of what the Professor 
describes as the “ Religion for the Age,” on pages 216 and 217, 
in a series of thirteen propositions, will be called spiritualism 
or optimistic pantheism, according to the, bias of the reader. 
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The Church of the Middle Ages failed to do its work as a true 
Church, because it did not permit free inquiry and did not 
understand the true province of religion. The most modern 
religions movement, continuing the work of the Reformation 
and of the second half of the eighteenth century in Germany, 


is a continuation of the work of Jesus, and is therefore a truly | 


“ Christ-like” work. By whatever names they are called, all 


men who honestly seek after the true religion are members of | 


the one only invisible Church. 

We can see no essential novelty in Professor Opzoomer’s 
book, but it is able and interesting, and we ought to add that 
the author, on page 155, distinctly disclaims pantheism, and 
that he uses the word “sin” in the sense which excludes pan- 
theism pure and simple; but, as we have already said, some of 
his readers will be apt to find that he has unconsciously biased 
the bowl towards pantheism. 








THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.”* 


In the present number of the Fortnightly, there is a remark- 
able article by Mr. H. Charlton Bastian, “On the Physiology 
of Thinking.” It is much too hazardous to offer in a few 
words an epitome of a subject which has to be marked out by 
the finest grades of distinction; but we apprehend that Mr. 
Bastian considers speech to be the automatic act consequent 
on an act of volition which recalls from the cerebral hemi- 
spheres certain auditory impressions which have their equiva- 
lents in words, and which have been produced, from infancy 
upwards, by words thus impressed on the brain. According 
to him, remembered sounds are the symbols of thought; and, 
in silent thinking, we do not use as material the “ remembered 
acts of articulation,” which followed upon the hearing of words, 
but the sensations produced through the ear upon the cerebral 
cells. These, and other views of Mr. Bastian, are, he owns, 
in opposition to those of Professor Bain, whose notions of 
muscular discrimination are applied to this subject of the 
genesis of speech, with what seems to us irresistible logic. 
Professor Bain holds the impression of a word or sentence to 
be so far an effect upon certain muscles that when we, in 
thinking, recall the impression of any word or sentence, “ if 
we do not speak it out we feel the twitter of the organs just 
about to come to that point. Thinking is restrained speaking 
or acting.” Mr. Bastian objects to muscular consciousness as 
being vague; and asks— 


** Who can recall in idea the feelings of muscular movement which 
would be experienced in writing the word ‘ London ;’ and are, in 
fact, the feelings involved in the articulation of the same word 
capable of being realized one jot the more in consciousness? We can 
conjure up in idea the sight of the pen making the marks on a sur- 
face, but this alone calls up no ideal feelings of muscular movement, 
though when we perform the actual movements themselves with our 
eyes closed, we have an obvious consciousness of the nature of these 
movements.” 

We reply that nothing in the world is easier than to recall 
these feelings of muscular movement. If it happens that you 
write from left to right, you know beforehand the muscular 
sensation of pleasure there arises in writing a word of long 
and flowing letterssuch ss “ faithfully.” When one looks at the 
word “ London,” one already feels the impression which writing 
it would produce. Much more so with the muscular discrimi- 
nation of the vocal organs. Indeed the question is capable of 
being pushed into the most curious channels—into that, for 
example, of the physiology of style. We are convinced that 
not only does a correspondence exist between a man’s habit of 
speaking and writing, but that any peculiarities of his vocal 
organs exert a definite effect on his choice of words in writing. 
A north-country man who has a strong “ burr,” will not only 
have greater pleasure in speaking a sentence which has few 7’s 
in it; but he will unconsciously, in the quick selection of com- 
position, choose those words which are similarly without 7’s. 
So will a man who lisps avoid hissing lines and words with too 
many s’s. Hither of these will have a certain pleasure in writing 
such a word as “ keen,” because, in writing it, he is conscious 
of the muscular ease he would experience in pronouncing it. 
In fact, a man who writes a sentence, mentally pronounces it— 
that is, he is conscious of what, the muscular effort of pronounc- 
ing would be. He feels the “ twitter of the organs ”—and writing 
becomes only suppressed pronunciation. When aman, through 
habit or constitutional peculiarities, has acquired a marked and 
definite manner of speaking, he writes (except in rare instances, 


' venture at the Havanna, contributed by the veteran comedian 


to the Hra Almanack, just published. He will find, in such 

passages as the following, obvious correspondences between 

Mr. Buckstone’s writing and his habit of speaking. 
| On going one morning to the theatre ‘ The Diorama’ at the back 
of ‘The Paseo,’ I noticed a Spanish gentleman in the custody of a file 
of soldiers. On inquiring what crime he had committed I was told 
he was a performer at one of the theatres, and was being taken 
before the Alcalde for refusing a part. As a metropolitan manager, 
how is it we have not an Alcalde here? Fancy Mr. Montemar Smith 
_ being-taken before Mr. Knox at Marlborough-street, for the same 
crime. Would that worthy magistrate ‘dismiss the summons’? I 
should rather think not, indeed. ” 


The whole subject, however, is one which can only be indicated 
here. We commend Mr. Bastian’s article as an important 
contribution towards the discussion of an interesting topic. 

To the same number of the Fortnightly Mr. Robert Giffen 
sends an able and judicious review of “ Mr. Gladstone’s Work 
in Finance,” with some considerations as to the probable 
opportunities which the next few years will give enterprising 
financiers. We quote one passage, but the article should be 
read as a whole. ‘ 

“ The facts show that even a great disaster—a war on the largest 
scale—might occur without arresting for a long time the work of 
financial reform. It is surely, then, the more allowable to look forward 
to a better future for our masses, for better conditions of existence so 
far as the State can make them better, than these now enjoy. Not 
only might there be a free breakfast-table, but, better still, it should 
be possible in a very near fature to make England a free port, except 
for spirits and tobacco, without entertaining any grand scheme of 
direct taxation. Of course, so much will not be done without 
raising the question of equalizing taxation upon the various classes 
of the community—a question which the working classes will not lose 
by having raised; but if it is possible to do so much, the worst diffi- 
culties of the question may be evaded. With the income-tax at a 
vanishing point, if not quite abolished, the richest classes could hardly 
complain of others gaining rather more than they do by the wholesale 
remissions of taxation which common prosperity has made possible.” 


“The Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue and Rafn the 
Skald,” by Eirikr Magniisson and William Morris, is a very 
beautiful story, filled with those quaint realistic glimpses of 
character which sparkle here and there through the mist of the 
old northern legends. Mr. Edward Dowden contributes a 
readable paper on Lamennais; but what was there in 
Lamennais’s life specially to provoke the emotions of “ terror 
and pity”? Nor do there seem to be any pronounced features 
of tragedy in his death. An article on the German Reforma- 
tion Struggle, by Karl Blind, and a paper on the Suez Canal, 
by Captain Clerk, complete an excellent number of the Fort- 
nightly. 
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Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, with Bnglish Notes (intended for the 
Upper Forms of Schools, and for Pass-men at the Universities), 
Abridged by Bradley H. Alford, M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, 
Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Riving- 
tons. 

How 2 Study the New Testament. The Epistles (Second Section) 
and the Revelation. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbary. 
(Straban.) 

Liber Precum Publicarwm Ecclesia Anglicane. A Gaulielmo Bright, 
A.M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Uni- 
versitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine Redditus, (Rivingtons.) 
The three volumes here described are of interest chiefly to the 

learned world. The second has, indeed, a wider application ; buat 

there are probably not many among the general pablic who care to 
examine the New Testament in a critical spirit. The work, therefore, 
is likely to find purchasers mainly among the olass of University 
students, especially those who contemplate entering the Church; 
though non-cleriecal readers of the Bible would do well in seeing what 
so accomplished and liberal a thinker as Dean Alford has to say on 
the Gospels, the Epistles, and the Book of Revelation. The abridg- 
mont of the Dean’s Greek Testament with English Notes will be 
useful to those who might find the original too cumbrous; and the 

Latin Prayer-book of the Eoglish Church, with its elaborate offices 

and ceremonials, and its translation of the Psalms of David into the 

Latin tongue, will delight the spirite of all High Churchmen. The 

last-mentioned work (of which the present is a new edition) deserves 

notice, if only for the beauty of the printing, which is exquisitely done 
in black and red, 


Results of the General Election. (Baward Stanford.) 
This is a guide map to the constituencies of Eogland and Wales, 








where he forcibly educates himself out of it) in accordance 
with these muscular conditions. Let any reader who has seen 
Mr. Buckstone frequently, take up a little sketch of an ad- 
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also tatles showing the party representation of the United Kingdom 
in 1865 and 1868. The map and its accompanying matter will be 
found useful by the working politician. 





The Works of Dean Swift. (Nimmo.) 


This is a eelection of the principal and best-known works of the 
Dean, omitting much that he wrote on politics, Church affairs, and 
Irish questions. It will be welcomed by those who have neither the 
space nor the money at their disposal for a complete and many- 
volamed edition. There is a life of Swift sufficiently explicit, and 
not so long as to be wearisome; the type is good, and the volame 
itself handsome, while the text seems to have been edited with great 
care, 
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Carlyle (T.), History of Friedrich the Great. New edit, Vols, ILL. and IV. 
Or. 8ro., 14s, . 

Carroll (Lewis), Phantasmegoria, and other Poems, Feap., 6s. 

Chang 5 AY of Unchanged Truths, By A. K. H. B, Cr. 8vo., 3a, 6d, 

Clayton (J. W.), The Sunny South: an Autumn in Spainand Majorca. &vo., 15s, 

Clegg (8.), On Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas, 6th edit, 4to., 21s, 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great Britain, Edited by A, 
W. Haddan and W. Stubbs. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., 21s, 

Crippen (T, G.), Ancient Hymns and Poems. Feap., 2s. 

at > (R. A.), Illusions, Impostures, and Deceptions, New edit. Fecap., 

8 


Dublin University Calendar, 1899, 12mo., 39, 6d, 
Examination Papers, 1869. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 
Enactments in Parliament Relating to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Edited by Rey, J. Griffiths. 8vo., 12s. 

English Reprints. Edited by BE. Arber. Vol. V. 
Entomologtet’s Annual for 1869, 12mo., 2s, 6d, 
Ewing (Rev. A.), Some Apology for Creeds, Church Establishments, &c, 8vo., 1s. 
Fomily Chorale Book (The). Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Fremantle (Rev. W. R.), From Athens to Rome. 
Geo the Knight: a Tale of Chivalry, I)!ustrated by G. Doré, Cr, 8vo., 4s, 
Golden Fleece (The), By A. L.O. BK. Cr. 8vo., 28, 6d, 
Gray (Mrs. B History of Etruria. Part If. Cr, 8vo, 12s. 
Greyhound (The). By “Stonehenge.” New edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle, By ‘‘ Ubique.” Cr, 8vo., 7a, 6d. 
Hadield (W.), Brazil and the River Plate in 1863. Svo., 10s, 6d, 
Hall (Mra. 8. C.), The Fight of Faith: a Story. 2vole, Cr, 8vo., 21s, 
aorgess (Saaieh> The King’s Daughters: Words on Work to Educated Women, 

cap. . . 
Hebrew Heroes, By A. L. 0. B. Cr. 8vo., 89, 6d, 
Hibberd (8.), Garden Oracle, 1868, 12mo., Is. 
Indian — Civil Service List, Jenuary, 1869, 
Irby (W.), Poems and Translations. Cr. Svo , 3s, 6d, 
Just (H. ‘id German Grammar, 12mo., 1s. 6d, 
Lessons of Middle Age. By A.D. H. B. | New edt. Cr. Svo., 34. 6d. 
Moore (Rev. D.), Thoughts on Preaching. 2nd edit, Cr, 8vo., 4s, 6d, 
Munchansen (Baron), Adventures, New edit. Cr. Svo., 4s. 6d. 
Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac, 1869, 12mo., 5s. 6d. 
Penley (A.), Sketching in Water Colours Folio, 21s. 
Petrie (George), Life and Labours of, By W. Stokes. 8vo., 12s, 6d, 
Prectical Commentary on St. Luke. G. B.  Foap., 3s. 6d. 
Palleyn (W.), Origins and Inventions, New edit, Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
titehie | .4.), Discourses, Cr, 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Ritchie (G. E.). British Senators, Or, Svo., 10s, 6d. 

(Rev. W.), The Prodigal’s Return. Cr. Svo., 3s. 64, 

Ruff's Guide to the Turf. Winter edit., 1863. 12mo., 3s, 6d. 
Salmon (G.), Treatise on Conic Sections, Sth edit, 8vo, 12s, 
Smith (J. D.), Hymne of Life and Peace. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Somerville ( ary), On Molecvlar and Microscopic Science. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 218. 
Taineh (BF. C.), er the Works of Alfred Tennyson. Newedit, Cr. 8ro., ts. 
Toplady (Augusta), Works, Newedit. Royal Svo., 12s, 
Travers Madge: a Memoir. By B. Herford. 2nd edit. 
Westropp (H, M.), Handbook of Archwology. 8vo., 15s, 








12mo., 3s. 6d, 


Six Lectures, Feap., 2s. 6d. 


12mo., 68. 





Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
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| Madame Boieset; Professor saad Madame Thomes, 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 
KROARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Christmas Pantomime, 
entitled ROBINSON CRUSOE;; or, Friday and the Fairies. 


r a 
—o ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE'S 
OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled PUSS 

IN BOOTS. Characters in the opening by the principal members of the company. 
Double troupe of pantomimists, and various novelties. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—A HERO OF 
ROMANCE: Messrs. Buckstone, Sothern, Compton, Chippendale, Xc. ; 
Mesdames Ada Cavendish, Chippecdale, Burke, Fitzwilliam, &c. Concluding with 
THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR; Messrs, Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, 
jun., &e.; Mesdames Wright, Burke, Gwynn, &. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs. L, 
Murray, At a quarter te 8, MONTE CHRISTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Ashley, Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Mr, C. J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, Mr, Rh. Romer; 
Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Misa Csrlotta Leclercq, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE—At 7, THE SECRET. After 
which, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr. Vining, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G. Shore, Edmonds, Hol- 
ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclercq. Concluding with MASTER 
JONEs’S BIRTHDAY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—At 7, THE FOUR MOWBRAYS: 

Master Percy Roselle, At a quarter to 8, E. T. Smith’s Pantomime, entitled 

HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPIY; Messrs, Rowella, Terry, Beckenham, Xc. ; 
Mesdames Goodall, Minnie Sydney, and Caroline Parkes. 


TESHEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CKASHER: Messrs. G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and E, Atkins; Miss Schavey 
end Mrs, Caulfield, After which, at 7.45, THE YELLOW PASSPORT: Messrs. 
Neville, H. Neville, J. G. Taylor, K. Atkins, G. Vincent, H. Cooper, H. Vaughan, 
and H, Wigan; Miss Furtado, Miss Schavey, end Mrs. Caultield. 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET 
PANEL. At half-past 7, GLITTER: Messrs. Jordan, Coghlan, Gaston 
Murray, Flockton, Williams, &c.; Misses Lucy Rushton, Simpson, and Mrs, Poyn- 
ter. At 9, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY LN THE WOOD; Maélle. de la Ferté, 
Florence Eveleigh, Hill, &c. 


LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, GOOD FOR 

NOTHING. At a quarter to 8, H. J, Byron’s original comedy, in five 

acts, CYRIL’S SUCCESS: Messrs. E. Marsball, Warner, Vernon, David Fisber, 

Newbound, Andrews, Tindale, Hurlstone, and J. Clarke; Mesdames C. Thorne, 
Henrade, Brennan, Behrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—At 7, A WIDOW 
HUNT: Messrs. Clarke, Belford, Joyce: Mesdames Bufton and Maitland. 
THE FIELD OF 1HE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson; 


Mescdames Longmore, Hughes, Goodall. And A COMICAL COUNTESS: Miss 
Amy Sheridan. 


RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—SOCIETY : 
fessrs. Hare, H. J. Montague, Blakeley, Montgomery, Sydney, Terris, 
Collette, and Bancroft; Mrs. Buckingbam White and Miss Carlo'ta Adddison, 


cree by WHO SPEAKS FIRST? Messrs, Montague, Blakeley, and Miss 
ison. 


AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 

QUINS : Miss Constance Loseby and C, Lyall. At 7.45,ON THE CARDS; 

Mr. Aitred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M. Stuart. ROBERT LE DIABLE: 

Miss E. Farren, Miss Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr, J. 
Eldred, Mr. J. Robins. Two Ballets. Principal dancer, Mdlle. Bossi. 


( UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.— At 7, 

DOT; or, The Cricket on the Hearth: Messrs. J, L., Toole, S. Emery, 
Stephens, Brough, AF a aa Misses Jane Rignold, Everard, Maxe, Montague. 
THK GNOME KING: Messrs. J. L. Toole, Brough, Stephens; Misses Egerton, 
H, Hodson, K. Carson, Sentiey, Adams, Rignold, 
FOR A DINNER: Mr. Clayton. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN. —ST. MARY’S EVE: 

Messrs. E, Price, Parse'le, Haynes, Drew, Howard, Westland, and Brunton; 
Mesdames Foote, Lovell, and Tarner. After which, TURKO THE TERRIBLE; 
or, he Fairy Roses: Messrs. F. Hughes, W. Arthur, Bruvton, and George Honey; 
Mesdames Larkin, Weathersby, Turner, Lovell, Ashton, Mies Fanny Josephs, &e, 
Conclude with AUNT CHARLOTTER’S MAID. 


OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 
Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mrs. Kovse, C. Thompson, snd Miss M, 
Oliver, At 9.15, THE RISE AND FALL OF RICHARD Iil.: Dewar, Danvers, 
Day; Mesdames Saunders, Collinson, Thompson and M, Oliver. To conclude with 
EVERYBODY'S HUSBAND. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—At 7, the Pantcmime of 
JACK AND JILL AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY: Messrs. Walter 
Searle, Mat. Robson, Clingan Jones}; Miss Alice Dodd, Miss E. Webster, Miss E, 
Lenard. Clown, Harry Croueste; Harlequin, Mr. Sylvaine; Pantaloon, Mr, 
Gellini; Watteau Harlequin and Columbine the Sisters Duvalli. 


| OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

At half-past 7, Oscar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSES. Scenes in the 
Areva. And THE MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY; introducing the Wonderful 
Giant, nine feet in height, and his Lillipution Army of 230 Troops, and matchless 
Ponies. 


OYAL ALFRED THEATRE.— At 7.45, the Grand 
Pautomime of DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, Preceded at 7 
by the face of THE SECRET. Carriages may be ordered at 11 o’clock. 


T. GEORGE’S THEATRE.— At half-pa:t 7, SAVED: Messrs. 


Granville, Liston, Lawless, Rivers; Mesdames Dora Herman, Tellett, and 
Sophy Chaplin. After which, SARDANAPALUS (burlesque): Mr. Granville; 
Mesdames Shelley, Tellett, Morton, Lyndburst, &c. 


RECIAN THEATRE. — THE FLYING DUTCHMAN; 
Flying Dutchman, Mr. George Conquest; end supported by Misses M. A. 
Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford; Messrs. D. Rowella, W. Ozmond, H. Power, 
Gravt, Jackson, Manning, and Howard; Misses Dorling, Gerish, Howes. To 
conclude with PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE. 


EW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.—At 7, the 
Pantomime, TELL TALE TIT; or, Harlequin Dickory Dock. 


ADLER’S WELLS THEATRE.—At 7, SWEETHEARTS 
AND WIVES: followed by the Pantomime, entitled QUEEN LUCIDORA, 


the Great Theatre, Hoxton—The Grand 
Pantomime BULUTZHERKRANBOTHRUMH: Mrs. 8. Lane. Mons, and 
HARBOUR- MASTER'S 
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QUEEN’S ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ London Poems,” “ Undertones,” &c., 
WILL SHORTLY GIVE HIS FIRST LONDON READING 
FROM 


HIS OWN POBTICAL WORES. 





PROGRAMME. 


I. TOM DUNSTAN;; or, the Politician. 
II. ATTORNEY SNEAK. 
III. WILLIE BAIRD; or, the Dominie’s Tale. 


IV. NELL. 

V. THE WAKE OF TIM O'HARA. 

VI. WIDOW MYSIE; an Idyl of Love and Whiskey. 
JOHN FLEMING, Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The accumulated end invested funds 
of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its annus 
revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated fund .......0ccecceseeeeeseeeerrssreeeeneeesees doocnceee £4,000,000 
Annual revenue '....... erccceee i a aeneaiheneees nahh ean 700,000 
The profits of the company have been divided on seven occasions tince 1825, 
when the company was established, and on each occasion large aud important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 2x 
A ‘prospectus, containing full information as to the company’s principles and 
practice, will be forwarded on application. " 
Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom, _ F 
Agencies in India and the Colonies, where preminms can be received and claims 
settled. 
H. Jones Williams, Gen. Sec. for England, §2, King William-stzeet, F.C. ; 8. R. 
Fergusson, Res. Sec., West-end Oflice, 3, Pall-mail East. EdinbLurgh : 3, George- 
street (H.O.), Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville-street. 








i UBoress ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Cuat eMan—General Sir Frzprric Smi7u, K.H., F.R.8. 





Policies Payable During Life—Indieputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 





The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Officers end others in the Navy and Army, aud is under 
the especial Patronsge of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Evrorzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperi.] Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Goverument Ollicials. 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1960, 1961 .........+6+ £101,000 
+ ea 1862, 1863, 1864 ............ £123,000 
* ” 1865, 1866, 1857 .........06 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be cbtained 
at the Orricss, or of any of the Aazunts, 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, end full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will Le found in the New Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager, 





17, Warsrtoo Pracs, Part Matt, Lonvon. 


PJAND-IN-HAND | FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BI ACKFRIARS, E.C, 
The Orpxst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. 


Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wxoxz of the Prorits divided yearly amonget the Members, 


Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department.—€6 per Cent. of the Premiume paid on First Claes Risks, 


Life Department.— {5 per Cent. of the Pren iums on all Policies of sbeve 6 years’ 
standing. 


Accumulated Uapital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Ageuts persons of good position and 
cheracter, . 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Oty Broap Streezr, and 16 and 17, Part Maur, Lonpon, 
EstaBiisuEp 1603, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, 
Insurances due at Curistm 4s should be renewed within 15 days therefrom (last 
day, 9th January), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 











JDEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 
one year at 6 per cent., 3 3 years at ch per cant, » aha 8 yeeen anc upwards at 
per cent, annum. Interes: paya ear. cheque b 

—— te the Bond as may be desired. > er ne ee 

pplication for particulars to be made at the Office ofthe Company, Palmerston 
buildings, Old Brvad-street, London, By order, Ta . 
R. A, CAMERON, Secretary, 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on Mortgage in 
ee and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be desired, 
‘or further culars, application to be made at the Office of the Company 
Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. By order, 


R, A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
NiVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—A SERIES of SIX 


LECIURES, on Literary, Scientific, and Ariistic Subjects, will be delivered 
at this College on the Sec nd Tuesday evenings of the months of January, 
February, March, Apri!, May, snd June, 1869, commencing at 8.30, 

First Lecture, Jaruary 12, 1849, by Professor Huxley, F.R.8, Subject, ‘* The 
Geograph‘ca] Distribution of An‘mals.” 

di gocnna Lecture, February Sth, by J. Norman Lockyer, Eeq., F.R.A 8, Subject, 
e Sun. 

Third Lecture, March 9th, by Jobn Ruskin, Esq. Subject, ‘‘The Myths of 
Storm in Greek Legends.” 

Fourth Lecture, April 13th, by the Rev. J, E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Subject, 
** Sir Robert Wulpole.’”’ 

Fifth Lecture, May lith, by Prvfessor T, H, Key, F.R.8, Subject, ‘‘Some 
Leading Principles ia Etymvlogy.’’ 

Sixth Lecture, June 8th, by Michael Foster, M.D. Subject, “Organs and 
Function; the Relations of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery,” 

Tickets, which are Transferable, and will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, 
may be obtained at the Oflice of the College, for the course of Six Lectures price 
10s. 6d. ; for a single Lecture 2s, td, The proceeds will be paid over to the Fund 
now being raised for erecting the south wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 





December, 1863, 


1‘ EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London.— Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
GEOLOGY, on Friday, January 22, at 9 a.m, They will be continued cn each 
succeedig Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. A shorter coarse will be 
iven on THURSDAY KVENINGS from 8 to 9, First Lecture, January 21, 
‘ext-book—Lyell’s Elements of Geology, Professor Tennant accompanies his 
ttudents to the public Museums, and to piaces of geological interest in the country, 
He gives Private lnustruction in MINEKALOGY and GEOLOGY at his residence, 
149, Strand, W.C. 








IFEBOAT SERVICES.— During the storms of the year 

1808 the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION contributed to the 

saving Of 851 jives from ver ous shipwrecks and 26 vessels from destruction. The 

Committee earnestly APPEAL for assistance to meet the continued heavy demands 

on their 194 lifeboat establishments. Contributions will be thavkfully received by 

Messrs. Willis & Co.; Coutts & Co.; Herries & Co.; by ail the other London and 

country bankers; and by the Secretary, Richard Lewis, K:q., at the Institution, 
“14, John-street, Adelphi, London, 


OME for LITTLE BOYS.—193 Little Boys once homeless 


and destitute, or in denger of falling into crime, are now being fed, 
clothed, lodged, educated, and targht to earn their own living in the seven jamily 
Homes, FUNDS are urgently needed to support them, Contributions will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths,1, Lombard. 
street; by the Treasurer, W. H. Willane, Esq., 36, Coleman-street; and at the 
Oflice, 11, Buckingham street, Strand. 
A. O. CHARLES, Hon. See, 


rPYHE BOYS’ REFUGE, Commercial street, Whitechapel.— 


For the Jast 15 years this Institution has been engage’ in the Kast-end of 
London in poe for some of the homeless boys who ahened in the streets, and 
for those. who were on the verge of crime. 1,020 bave been thus rescued, and after 
receiving a sound Christian education, combived with industrial training, nearly 
900 have been passed out into the wor'd to earn an honest livelihood, 

127 Boys are now in the Refuge, and f.r these the Committee APPEAL for 
HELP, and trust that they may receive such encoursgement as will enable them 
——- their Spee or 

ontributions will be thankfully received by C. A. Hanbury, Esq., Treasurer 
Brewery, Brick-lane, N.E,:; and by the Hea, howeterr, N, J. Powe 4 Esq. 101, 
Whitechapel. , : 


) Pg yy! ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton. Instituted 1813, 


for the Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of Fatherless Children of 
either sex, and wherever resident, 
Orphaus are eligivle between the ages of 7 and 11, being retuined until 15, 
The next Election occurs on the 25th January, 1-69, 
12 girls and 23 boys are to be elected, The voting papers will be issued on or 
about the 4th proximo. 
Forms of spplication may be had at the office, 
77 Orphans have been admitted this year, 
411 Orphans are now in the Asylum, 
3,256 Orphans have been already assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
as the Charity depends mainly on yo)untary aid. 
Annual subscription for one vote, 10s, 6d.; for two votes, £1. 1s, 
Life ditto for one vote, £5. 58.; for two votes, £10. 10s, 
JOHN GODDING, M.A., Hon. Sec, 
JAMES ROGERS, Secretary, 
No, 1, 8t, Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, B.C, 


HE SURGICAL AID SOOIETY, 
16, Ludgate-hill, B.C, 

President—The Right Hon, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

This Society supplies spinal appliances, crutches, elastic stockings, and every 

other description of mechanical support gratuitously to the deserving poor in all 

perts of the kingdom, who, by reason of ase or accident, are partially cr 

entirely prevented from performing their daily labour, but who, by the help of 

some surgical appliance, may be enabled to work in comfort for their own support, 

Subscribers of 10s, 6d. and donors of five guineas will be entitled to two recom- 
mendations during the year. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 

ully received by the Bangers, Mess:s Barclay & Co., Lombard-street ; or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Society, 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
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SOOT ALDI’ S 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and tuited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’'S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS 
Always in great choice. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, | 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APPOINTMENT) TO 


HRA. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 
NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, 





It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED-HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la,-2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 





PECIAL APPEAL.— FIELD-LANE REFUGES for the 
HOMELESS POOR, &e. 

President—The Right Hon. the Karl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-President— His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL. 
Treasurer—George Moore, Esq. 

Bince the passing of the Casual Ward Acts the Committee of the above institu- 
tion has directed its efforts to relieve and reinstate in the former positions the 

@ poor of London, and to give industrial and religious training to the 
children of ite miserable neighbourhood. 

This effort, continued during a year of great distress, through want of employ- 
ment, has exhausted its resources, and compelled the Committee to borrow money 
to pay the October current expenses. 

ore than 60,000 persons have benefited by its efforts during the yer, and 

1,600 children been taught gratuitously in its day, evening, and industrial schools. 

os are now urgently NEEDED, and earnestly appealed for to carry on 
© work. 

Contributions will be thankfally received by the bankers, Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
Pall-mall East; Barclay, Bevan, & Co., Lombard-street ; or by the Hon, Sec., 
Mr. Samuel Tawe!), 31, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, 


— HONORARY SECRETARIES of the CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION earnestly PLEAD fora PORTION 

of the ALMS given away at this season. 28 penitentiarics and houses of refuge, 
with room for more than 650 penitents, are now in union, and greatly need such 
annual support as the funds of the Association allow it to supply. 

G. C. CAMPBELL, 

E. L. BIRKETT, M.D. } ton, Secs. 

THOMAS WODEHOUSE, 





Office, 32, Sackville-street, W. 
BROrss NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at Margate, solely for 


relief and cure of scrofulous disesse, established in 1796. 250 beds, about 
to be increased to 300. About 1,000 patients are annually under treatment for 
scrofulous disease, Open sen-bathing, hot and cold baths, nourishing food, and 
medical advice are provided by this long-established Charity, which is dependent 
for its support upon DONATIONS, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, receivable 
yy ompson, Secretary, at the office, No. 1, Queen-street, Cheapside ; the 
a John 





Hodgson, M.A., 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster ; Messrs. Willis & 
Ae 76, Lombard-street; and Messrs, Coutts & Co,; and at the Hospital, 
gate. 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith, W. 
Presidents: His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY; His Grace 
the Dake of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 

The heavy demands made upon the resources of this Hospital or oe greatly 
increased number of in and out petionte oblige the Committee to APPEAL to tha 
benevolent for ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS, which will 
be thankfully received by the following bankers, viz. :—Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, 
& Co., 16, St, James’s-street, 8.W. ; the Metropolitan Bank, Hammersmith branch, 
and by the Secretary at the Hospital, 


RITISH HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALE, M.P, 


APPEAL, 


This Institution was established to make provision for persons afflicted with in- 
curable disease, either by providing them with a home for life, with good nursing 
and skilled medical attendance, or by the grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 
such as, with some h«lp from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own cherished homes, 

The Home was opened in the autumn of 1863; and 77 patients have already been 
admitted, and 118 annuitants have been elected. 

The Board of Management earnestly s l on behalf of this Institution for a 
share of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public. 

The Institution is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 








vited, 

All information given, and forms of application issued, by the Secretary. 

Offices: 73, Cheapside, B.C, EDWD. WEAVER. Secretary. 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, B.C. ; and Messrs. 
Drummond, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL HOME for NURSING, 


adjoining the Hospital, is now in process of construction, 
Donations already subscribed amount to about £3,300 
Balance requi to make up £6,460, at which price the 
building is contracted for £3,360 
DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Hospital; or 
by Messrs, Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, 


EN THOUSAND SICK POOR are annuall 
WESTMINS'tER GENERAL DISPENSARY. F 
needed, and will be thankfully received at the Dispensary, Gerrard-street, Soho, 
by Messrs, Ransom & Co., Pall-mall East ; or the Treasurer, T. F. Black Bsq. 
21, Sobo-square. 
Than received :~W. H. Smith, Eeq., £10. 108.; Messrs, Combe & Co., 
£10. 10a.; Two Ladies, £2.; G. R., £6, 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. West Strand.—The 
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relieved at the 
NDS are greatly 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 


DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 


SELF HALF-COCKANG BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary for Sportsmen and 
emen. 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 





entirely NEW PRINCIPLES Of construction for security of 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 


HOBBS, HART, & CO,, 
NO. 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s.; for Mansions 


and Banks, 8s, to 50s,—adapted for all purposes. 


FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4. to £10, ; for 


Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £120. 


H.H., & Co, solicit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three 
afes and Doors, See 





FILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs; a os improvement on the ordinary 
ply o 


Ottoman. O 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street, 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 





Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s, 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


These Machines are on the most approved principles. Price Four Guineas, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. 








Goversors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Horpital, which is in 
great need of funds, HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
cutanate'tee. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 





CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 
CAUTION. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “*WORCESTERSHIRE,”’ 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Messrs. Surru, Evper, & Co., Publishers, 
have removed to 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growth3.........ccsseeereressees 42s., 48s., 60s., 72¢., 84s., 968, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


SERRE EERO RHEE EE EEE EERE EEE EEE EERE TEST TEETH EEE EEE HEHEHE 


Superior Golden Sherry 
Choice Sherry— Pale, Golden, Or Brown ,..0.. 006... 00-ceseeesceeeceeees 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 


At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ...........ccccccsscssocserscsssseseererssereeseesess 30s , 368., 428. 
Very Choice Old Port ...........scccscssevcccersccrccueeecesereccssereveseress 48s., 60s., 728., 848. 
CHAMPAGNE 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochbeimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 728., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 668., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, (6s,, 788. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-cflice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, EING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 





Solicits attention to his 

Greek Wines......... from 16s. per. doz, ; Sherry..........-... - from 18s, per. doz, 
Hungarian Wines.. ,, 168. an Sparkiing Hock ... ,, 36s. a 
CEOS cccscicctsccistens: gh Dae 2 (very superior.) . 
Burgundy .......000 »» 188. we Sparkling Moselle. ,, 36s. 99 
Champegne ......... 5, 308. 45 (very superior.) 

(recommended.) Hoek (still) ......... ns ee wy 
| Eee oo Wie - Moselle (still) ...... oo we - 

P, O, O. payable at Generul Post-Office. Oross Cheques, London and County. 

Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


ie ARAN LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 

Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the ge = towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill-street, London, - Observe the red zeal, pink label, and 
cork branded *‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—HAVRE 
EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 1868, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXHIBI. 
TION, 1867, TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION. None genuine without Baron 
Liebig’s (the inventor) certificate being on every jar, accompanied by full directions 
for use. Sold by all Italian warehouses, chemists, and grocers. Great economy 
and improvement in cookery. Finest meat-flavouring ingredient. Highly 
strengthening for invalids and children, 


Pg Oct ee Fide IMPOS SIBLE! 
4 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price, 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s, 6d., or 168. each, with brush, 


Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 
J GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
® 


; is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
pg re protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
e breath. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S = Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
owder. 

















Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYBRETIC SALINE 


[ most refreshing and invigorating.—Exclusive, very important; 

rare and valuable are its properties aleo in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons, Drs. Johnson and 
Turley state in their lectures that for these it is a fic, ‘xo other need 
be given.’’—Sold by chemists, and the maker, 118, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— Extraordinary cures 

of paralysis, rheumatism, Joss of murcular power, indigestion, debility, 

—, ie. &eo. a yo tenes oe ~y HALESE, No. “ Sapo Kensing- 

on, for his pampblet, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, Invalide will be astonished at its contents, 

be 

a is 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Life 
blessed with the enjoyment of health through these curatives. 
one thing, to enjoy life isa far superior state. What avails all our wealth when 
sickness screens our view? Health and poverty are preferable to riches with in- 
firmity. Few persons weuld be so foolish! as to barter health for wealth. The 
it can secure the former by a trifling investment in these noble medicaments, 
@ the mischief external or internal, slight or malignant, the patient may rest 
assured that the proper use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills will arp | 
d an 


mitigate and expel 8 The very continuance of life depends on soun 
healthy blood, which theee remedies secure. _ 


Auth 











OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.—Just 
completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county, Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled. 
The ** Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Kngravings, 38. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
Genealogist, Lecturer on Heralury, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’. 
lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved-with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 

Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 

by T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
artins’-lane). 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Crest, 42s ; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
£443, The Hali-mark is the only guarantee wg gold. Send size of finger by 
fitting a piece of thread,—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


N ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 

A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 
lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’-lane), w.c, 











MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of ——— quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
end defy competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing cne gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers sand Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


—_ 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the meg ee HE pay a for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
orthcoming books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Propectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
Postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orricx—4, Kina Street, Curarsips, 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINS OPINIONS OF THE 


English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Colonial, 
and Oriental Press, upon all Important Events. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

Choice Miscellaneous Fxtracts from Magazines, Books, &o. 
Religious, Legal, Medical, Statistieal, Naval, Military, Scientific, and Commercial 
otes, 

Literary, Fine Arts, Musical, and Dramatic Intelligence for the Week, 
Original Correspondence, &o, &e, 


$2 Pages, well printed, invaluable for Home and Abroad, 
Subscription, 13s. per Annum, post-free. 


OFFICE; 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 


EMOVAL.—POST OFFICE DIRECTORY PUBLISHING | 
OFFICES removed to 51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
The LONDON DIRECTORY for 1869 is now ready. 


HE DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SCIENCE.—Scientific 
Record of the Great Earthquake as it affected New Zealand —Coal, or Sun. 
Deep-Sea Dredging.— How to Silver Glass Specula.—The Metropolitan Railway. 
—How to Make and Use a Battery for Electro-Piating.—The Meteorology of 
December.—The New Siikworms (illustrated). —Bibliography.— Correspondence. 
—Reviews of Books.—8cientific Societies: Chemical Society, Victoria Institute, 
or, Philosophical Society of Greet Britain, Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
Armagh Natural History Society.—Foreign Academies: The French Academy 
Société Philomathique, Academy of Sciences, Berlin.—Notes, Queries, and 
Corresponde 


























Sold by all 








u 
Memoranda,—Secient ific of the Week.—Answers to uts.—See 
SCIENTIFIC OPINION, oe 4d. Weekly. 


Orion: 75, Garat Quesy Sruzet, Lowpow, W.C. 


This Day is Published, 368 pseges, price One Shilling, 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869, containing tho 


usual Astronomical and other phenomena, the New Ministry, the New 
House of Commons; also a large amount of information respecting the Govern- 
ment, Finance, Population, Commerce, and general statistics of the Britien 
Em throughout the Worl, with some account of other countries; the whole 
forming the best and most complete Almanack ever published in this country, To 
be had of all booksellers, stationere, and newsvendors, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLIS WORK ON 
LORD BYRON 


Is now Ready, in 2 vols. Price 30s, 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY IN MEXICO 
IN 1867 


Is Ready, io'2 vols, with many Portraits. Price 24s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 
BY THE LATE EMPEROR‘{MAXIMILIAN, 
Is to be obtained at all Booksellers, in 3 vols, Price 31s, 6d. 














DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. By Dr. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with the Author's sanction, and 
Additions, by the Rev, W. P. DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. 
SCHMITZ The Library Edition in Four Vols., Crown 8vo., 72s. 


THE POPULAR EDITION in Four Vols., Crown 8vo., £2. 7s. 6d.; or 
See Sepecutety, Vols, I, and II., 21s.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., in Two 
» 168. 


A HANDY EDITION of DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME, in Ove Small Volume, for the use of Schools, is in course of prepara- 
tion, urder the direction of Professor Dickson, 





CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. By Professor Dr. 


ERNS CURTIUS, Transla‘ed by A.M. WARD, M.A. Vol.I, In Demy 
8vo., 16s. Vol. II., 15s. To be completed in Three Vols. 


A HANDY EDITION of DR. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 
GREECE is in course of preparation, and will shortly appear. 





DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY, from 8ST. AUGUSTINE to CRANMER. In Seven Vols., Demy 
Svo., £5. 5s., or sold separately as follows :—Vol. I., 158.; Vol, II., 15s.; Vols. 
III, and 1V., 30s.; Vol. V., 158.; Vols. VI. and VIT., 30s. 


Vol. I. Archbishops Augustine—Odo—Dunstan—Stigand, 

Vol. IT. Lanfranc—Stephen Langton, 

Vols. 11. and IV. Boniface—W iuchelsey—Courtensy—Arundel, 
Vol, V. Chicheley, Bouchier— Norton. 

Vols, VI, and VII, Warham—Cranmer. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burwinoaton Street, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





The Great Sensation, post free, Four Stamps. 


. IRL of the PERIOD” ALMANACK for 1869. Edited 
by Miss ECHO, and illustrated with a Dozen Graphic Cartoons and 
other Characteristic Designs. May be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all 
Railway Bookstalls, 
* ECHOES” Orricu: 19, Catherine-street, Strand, 





EK CHO ES.—New Series with the New Year. 
A 





iD C HO ES.—Enlarged Cartoons—New Type. 
K C HO ES.—Increased Size—Reduced Price. 
K CHOES.—Now Ready, No. 1, Twopence. 
KE CHOES.—Post free, Three Stamps. 





Gratis with No. 1 of “ ECHOES,” New Series, price 2d. 


(6 IRL of the PERIOD” GALOP. Composed by Miss 
MW ECHO as a New Year's Offering to the One Hundred and Bixty-two 
Thousand Parchasers of her ‘GIRL OF THE PERIOD” ALMANACK up to 
December 81st. 
. “ECHOES” Orricnr: 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 
May be ordered at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





Just out, 2nd Edition, price 2s. 6d, 
ONG RESISTANCE and ULTIMATE CONVERSION, 
By 8IR CHARLES DOUGLAS, K.C.M.Q. 
- Inscribed, by Permission, to the Most Reverend David Moriarty, Lord Bishop of 
erry. 


London: BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17, & 18, Portman-street, W., 
and at 63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





HE LIFE and WRITINGS of the REV. O'LEARY. By 
the REV. M. B, BULKLEY, Cork, 
JAMES DUFFY, 15, Wellington-quay, Dublin, and 22, Paternoster-row, London, 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
DR. LIONEL BEALB’S WORKS. 


N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, and 
CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Third Edition, 258, [October 1, 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Third Edition, 16s, 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 


fiOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. Fourth Edition, 
price 21s. HARRISON, Pall Mall. [Now ready, 


THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. 
[ Preparing, 


These Works contain the rerults of Original Investigation, and are Illustrated 
with upwards of 1,600 Figures, carefully copied from Nature. 











Collection of Her Majesty, 

Views of Balmoral in Checmaitthammahe, and upwards of sixty highly-finished 
Eogravings on wood, of Scewsry, Praces, and Psrsons mentioned in the work. 
The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles 
of Sketches by her Majesty. 


Just published, in a Handsome Volame, Royal quarto. Elegantly bound in Cloth + 
Gilt Edges. Thecover designed by Ronzrr Dupuixy. Price Two Guineas. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE 
IN THE HIGHLANDS, ' 


From 1848 to 1861. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR HELPS. 


The Tilustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private 
and comprise Eight Eogravings on Steel, Two Interior 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. | 





MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready. Vols,I.and II. Feap. 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, 





Just published, with 415 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. 42s. 


HISTORY OF ART. 





By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of The History of Art. Translated by 


F, E. Bunyerr, Translator of Grimm’s “‘ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 





This Day is Published, 


Nzw Saris. No, XXIII. Price 6s. 
ConTENTS. 
I, SENIOR’S IRISH VOYAGES. 
If. THEORIES ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAITH. 
Ill, THE JESUITS IN CANADA. 
IV. PRINCIPLES OF CATBOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. 
V. THE CHURCH AND THE KMPEROR NAPOLEON I, 
VI. CHURCH MUSIC AND CHURCH CHOIRS. 
VIL, THE ORTHODOXY OF POPE HONORIUS, 
VIIL. IRELAND AND THE NEW MINISTRY. 
IX. NOTICES OF BOOKS :—The Acts of the Council of Baltimore; Pr-- 
fessor Yonge’s Life of Lord a: Mr, Ffoulkes’s Letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning ; Mr, Buckley’s Life of Father O’ Leary, &c., &c. 


London: BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17 and 18, Portman-street, 
and 63, Paternoster-row. 





Every Month, Price Sixpence, 


THE LONDON: 
A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by W. H. C. NATION. With Contributions by 
Bayle Bernard, Blanchard Jerrold. William Sawyer, 
Percy Fitzgerald, W. H.C. Nation. Annie Thomas, 
Tom Hood. Watts Phillips. T. J. Wiliams. 
James Hutton. J. Palgrave Simpson, &e. &e, &e, 
Notice.—No, 3, New Series, is now Ready. 


Orrice: 27, TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published No, XVIII., for JANUARY, 1869, of 








TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price one Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 


“DEAR ANNETTE,” a New Serial Story, will 


commence in the February Namber. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches Past 


and Present, By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “The Night Side of 
London,” &. Inl1vol. Post 8vo. 


NOTICE,—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF THE 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Dismond Mines; also 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sa6 Francisco 
from Sabar4 to the Sea, By Captain RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S8., 
&e., &e, 2vols., 8vo. With Illustrations and Maps, 30s, 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. . (This day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 

At all Libraries. 


THE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By William 
GILBERT. Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &e, 
In 2 vols, [This day. 


MAD: a Novel. By George Manville Fenn, Author 
of “ Bent, not Broken,” &¢. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
OLIVE VARCOE. By Francis Derrick, Author of 
* Mildred’s Wedding,” &¢. 3 vols. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Morley Farrow, Author 
of “Giant Despair,” &. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE OF CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs, Cashel 
HOEY. 3 vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Loxpow: Prnted by Cuantus Wyman, at the Printing Office of Wyman & Sons, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac Sxamax, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvapay, Janvary 9, 1869, 





